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Some Account of 
MR. CHARLES LAMB. 
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Brocrapuy is at all times, and under the 
most favourable circumstances, a task of 
great difficulty and delicacy ; but it becomes 
peculiarly so when employed upon charac- 
ters who have not yet the state of 
probation, into that region, where they can 
neither be elated by the praise, nor affected 
by the censure, of mortals. Unlessa person 
condescends to be his own historian, and the 
recorder of his intellectual progress, his 
memoir, however elaborate in detail, or 
speciously written, will necessarily be defec- 
tive, for the want of that freedom of delinea- 
tion which can alone give interest to the 
subject, and without which all ornament is 
wasted in vain. 

Of those who have figured in the 
public theatre of the world, either in the 
tented field or the councils of state, much 
may be said, drawn from in 
which were employed, parties 
with they associated. But 
in regard to men who have passed their 
days in an unvaried course, “ content,” as 
the judicious Hooker said, “ to see God’s 
blessings spring out of their mother earth, 
and eat their bread in peace and privacy,” 
little. can be told to excite or gratify curio- 
sity, out of the immediate circle enlivened 
by their talents and virtues. Even where 
an individual has, by the extraordi 
display of genius, rendered himself an 
object of attention and inquiry, it seldom 
happens that the tenour of his private life 
affords incidents more remarkable than 
those of ordinary men. Of the finest 
writers of antiquity the memoirs are very 
scanty, and form a striking contrast to the 
tumid volumes of modern biography. The 
history of Horace, for: instance, is only 
known from the casual hints throwir Out by 
himself in his familiar epistles, where he 
tells us, accidentally as it were, that he was 
humble in his origin, and had been ex- 
tremely fortunate in his connexions. 

This is our apology, if an apology were 
necessary, for the brevity of the present 
narrative. 

111.—vo1. x. 


Mr. Cuarves Lage was born in Crown- 
office Row, Inner Temple, in 1775, and in 
1782 was admitted into Christ’s Hospital, 
where he received his education. In this 
seminary, from which many celebrated cha- 
racters have emanated, he was contem 
with Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, who 
afterwards became bishop of Calcutta, and 
also with Mr. Samuel Mtaylor Coleridge, 
two scholars of pre-eminent abilities, but of 
widely different characters. With the last 
of these distinguished gentlemen, he then 
formed an intimacy, which, ripening into 
friendship, has continued thus far through 
life. On quitting this foundation, Mr. Lamb 
became a junior clerk in the South Sea 
House, under his elder brother, who held the 
office of accountant there, but died a few years 
since. From this employment he was re- 
moved in 1792, to a situation in the ac- 
countant's office in the East India House, 
where he remained until 1825, when indis- 
position compelled him to retire. We, 

ever, have reason to believe, that as ill- 
health was the sole cause of his removing, 
he still enjoys a pension from the ae 
cence of that liberal and wealthy company. 

His first appearance as an author was in 
1798, when he publishéd, in conjunction .. 
with his friend and schoolfellow Charles 
Lloyd, a small volume, entitled, “ Blank 
Verses.” In the same year Mr. Lamb pro- 
duced, alone, the pleasing and moral tale of. 
“ Rosamond Grey and Old Blind Marga- 
ret.” His next performance was the un- 
acted tragedy of “ John Woodville,” print- 
ed in 1802. Five years afterwards he 

blished two volumes, entitled, “ Tales 

m Shakspeare,” differing in many re- 
spects from the historical illustration of the 
great dramatist by Mrs. Charlotte Lenox. 
In 1808, Mr.-Lamb gave to the public, 
“The Adventures of Ulysses,” a pretty 
little book, in imitation of Fenelon, but the 
materials were taken from the Odyssey. 
About the same time he’published “ Speci- 
mens of English Dramatic Poets, with 
Notes.” None of these works attracted 
much notice; nor does it seem that the 
author ever aimed at popularity. 

The productions of his genius that have 
excited most attention, are those to which 
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his name is not affixed. Some of his best 
essays in verse and prose, have been thrown 
out to take their chance in the world ; and 
it has so happened, that these light and 
fugitive effusions are read and admired, 
while the more laborious performances of 
the writer are slighted and forgotten. 

In the year 1820, the late unfortunate 
Mr. John Scott having projected the esta- 
blishment of the “ anton Magazine,” 
drew to his assistance Mr. Lamb, who, 
under the appellation of Exta, enriched 
that periodical with some original pieces, 
satirical, descriptive, and pathetic. As one 
of the most happy specimens of this au- 
thor’s spirit, we shall select the following 
picture :— 

“ Reader, wouldst thon know what 
true peace and quiet mean; wouldst 
thou find a refuge from the noises and cla- 
mours of the multitude; wouldst thou 
enjoy at once solitude and society ; wouldst 
thou possess the depth of thy own spirit in 
stillness, without being shut up from the 
consolatory faces of thy species; wouldst 
thou be alone, and yet accompanied ; soli- 
tary, yet not desolate; singular, yet not 
without some to keep thee in covintenance ; 
@ unit in te; a simple in compo. 
site ;—come with me into a Quaker’s meet- 


ing. 

“ Dost thou love silence, deep as that 
* before the winds were made? go not out 
into the wilderness, descend not into the 
profundities of the earth; shut not up thy 
casements, nor pour wax into the little 
cells of thy ears ;—retire with me into a 
Quaker’s meeting. 

“ For a man to refrain even from good 
words, and to hold his peace, it is com- 
mendable ; but for a multitude, it is great 


“ What is the stillness of the desert com- 
pared with this place? What the uncom- 
municating muteness of fishes? Here the 
goddess Silence reigns and revels. —‘ Boreas 
and Cesias and Argestes loud,’ do not with 
their interconfounding uproars more aug- 
ment the brawl—nor the waves of the 
blown Baltic with their clubbed sounds— 
than their opposite, Silence her sacred 
self—is multiplied and rendered more in- 
tense by numbers and sympathy. She too 
hath her deeps, that call unto deeps. Ne- 
gation itself hath a positive, more and less ; 
and closed eyes would seem to obscure the 
great obscurity of midnight. There are 
wounds which an imperfect solitude cannot 

By imperfect I mean, that which a 

man enjoyeth by himself. The perfect is 
which he can sometimes attain in 
erowds, but no where so absolutely as in a 


Quaker’s meeting.—Those first hermits did 
certainly understand this’ principle, when 
they’ retired into Egyptian solitudes, not 
singly, but in shoals, to enjoy one another’s 
want of conversation. The Carthusian is 
bound to his brethren by this agreeing spirit 
of incommunicativeness. In secular occa- 
sions, what so aren as to be reading a 
book through a long winter evening, with a 
friend sitting by—say a wife—he, or she 
too (if that be probable) reading another, 
without interruption or oral communication ? 
can there be no sympathy without the 
gabble of words? Give me a sympathetic 
solitude. 

“To pace alone, in the cloisters or 
side aisles of some cathedral, time-stricken, 
is but a vulgar luxury compared with that 
which those enjoy, who come together for 
the purposes of more complete, abstracted 
The Abbey of West- 
minster hath nothing so solemn, so spirit- 
soothing, as the naked walls and benches 
of a Quaker’s meeting, Here are no tombs, 
no inscriptions; but here is something 
which throws antiquity herself into the fore- 

nd—S1.ence—eldest of things—lan- 
guage of Old Night—primitive discourser— 
to which the insolent decays of mouldering 
grandeur have but arrived by a violent, 
and, as we may say, unnatural progression. 

——“ If the spiritual pretensions of the 
Quakers have abated, at least they make 
few pretences. Hypocrites, they certainly 


are not in their preaching. It is seldom . 


indeed that you shall see one get’ up 
amongst them to hold forth. Only now 
and then a trembling female, generally an- 
cient, voice is heard—you cannot guess 
from what part of the meeting it proceeds — 
with a low, buzzing, musical sound, laying 
out a few words which ‘she thought might 
suit the condition of some present,’ with a 
quaking diffidence, which leaves no possi- 
bility of supposing that any thing of female 
vanity was mixed up, where the tones were 
so full of tenderness, and a restraining 
modesty. The men, for what I have 
observed, speak seldomer. 

“ Once only, and it was some years ago, 
I witnessed a sample of the old Foxian 
orgasm. It was a man of giant stature, 
who, as Wordsworth phrases it, might have 
danced ‘ from head to foot, equipt im iron 
mail.’ His frame was of iron too. But 
he was malleable. I saw him shake all 
over with the spirit—I dare not say, of 
delusion—the strivings of the outer man 
were unutterable ;—he seemed not to speak, 
but to be spoken from. I saw the strong 
man bowed down, and his knees to fail— 
his joints all seemed loosening,—it was a 
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to set off against Paul preaching. 
The words he uttered were few and sound ; 
be was evidently resisting his will—keeping 
down his own word, wisdom, with more 
mighty effort than the world’s orators strain 
for theirs. ‘He was a wit in his youth,’ 
he told us, with expressions of a sober 
remorse. And it was not till long after the 
impression had begun to wear away, that I 
was enabled, with something like a smile, 
to recall the striking incongruity of the 
confession—understanding the term in its 
worldly acceptation—with the frame and 
hysiognomy of the person before me,’ 
His brow would have scared away the 
levities—the Joci Risusque—faster than 
the lovers fled the face of Dis at Enna, 
By wit, even in his youth, I will be sworn, 
he understood something far within the 
limits of an allowable liberty.’’ 

There is asolemn hue diffused over this 
sketch, which would lead one to suppose 
that the author must be of a saturnine cast 
of temper. But, if we have been rightly 
informed, the case is far otherwise, and so 
far from being himself a lover of silence or 
solitude, Mr. Lamb is one of the most 
sociable, the most pleasing, and most lively 
of mortals. He shines best, it is true, in 
serious conversation, but the sallies of his 
wit are brilliant, and Swift himself could 
not be fonder of a pun. 

‘This peculiarity of combination may be 
gathered from the diversified articles of which 
“ Elia” is com . Among these we might 
instance, that the levity of his ‘Grace before 
Meat” is but badly compensated by the wit 
and humour with which it is encircled. His 
account, on the contrary, of *Christ’s Hos- 
pital five-and-thirty Years ago,” displays 
much originality of thinking, as well as sin- 
gular acuteness of observation. In this, his 
vivacity of expression, and talents at descrip- 
tion, appear to great advantage. 

MELANCTHON’S SERVANT JOHN. 


Tue following extract is from Fox’s Life of 
Melancthon. 

“Tt is proper to mention with marked 
respect, an invaluable servant of the name 
of John, who lived with him many years. 
John was a man of tried honesty and fidelity, 
adorning the humble sphere in which he 
moved, and very much beloved by his 
master, To his management we must in 
part look for an explanation of the mystery 
to which we have alluded, namely, the pos- 
sibility of being so lavishly benevolent with 
such restricted means, e whole duty of 
provisioning the family, was intrusted to 


this domestie, whose care, assiduity, and 


confidence re in him, He made the 
concerns of the family his own, avoiding 
all useless expenditure, and watching with a 
jealous eye over his master’s pony. He 
was the first instructor of the children in 
the family, during their infancy. His merits 
deserve to be distinctly recorded, not only 
because such a servant is a kind of rara 
avis in terris, but because, as in the present 
instance, he may contribute essentially to 
the general good, by preventing the waste 
of those means which a benevolent spirit 
will ever feel anxious to consecrate to pur- 
poses of public utility. 

John grew old in his master’s service, 
and in the year 1553 expired in his house, 
after the long residence of almost thirty-four 
years, amidst the affectionate regrets of 
the whole family. Melancthon invited the 
academicians to his funeral, delivered an 
oration over his grave, and com a 
Latin epitaph for his tombstone, of which the 
following is a translation. 

“ Here, at a distance from his native land, 

Came faithful John, at Philip's first command; 
Companion of his exile, doubly dear, 

Who in a servant found a friend sincere— 

And more than friend, a man of faith and prayer, 
Assiduous soother of his master’s care ;— 


Here to the worms his lifeless body’s given, 
But his immortal soul sees God in heaven.” 


prudence, amply we the unbounded 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE INDEFECTI- 
BILITY OF THE SAINTS. 

Errors in the translation of the scriptures, 
although apparently inconsiderable, have 
often been employed as means of opposing 
atrue doctrine, and of defending a false 
one. Of this there is a notable instance in 
Hebrews vi. 4, 5, 6; in which the 
translation of the former clause of verse 6, is 
undeniably inaccurate ; having been evident- 
ly made with a design to meet the views of 

ose, who maintain the absolute and un- 
conditional perseverance of the saints. In 
these three verses are five participles, all 
aorists ; gwricSevrac, yevoapevec, twice, 
yevnSevrac, maparecovrac. Now there is 
no reason for translating raparecovrac, If 
they shall fall away, than for translating 
gwrioSevrac, If they shall be enlightened ; 

ae gp they shall taste ; yevnSevrac, 
WF they oh 1 be made. The manner in 
which these participles are connected by 
the conjunctions re cat, is another proof 
that they are all similar in construction and 
application. Had it been the apostle’s 


design to convey the idea expressed in our 
version, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
would have adopted a phraseology similar 
to that employed elsewhere in this epistle, 
in referring to future and contingent events. 


> 
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Thus in chapter iii. 6. and 14, we have 
tavrep.... caracyoper, If we hold fast 
Vi. 3. cavmep emirperp Osoc, If God 
permit ; xii. 7, 8. wadeav imopevere, 
If ye endure chastisement ; be 
ese maderac, If ye be without chastise- 
ment. Accordingly, had the apostle intended 
to mention the falling away of these persons 
only in a contingent way, while all the other 
circumstances enumerated were positive and 
certain, referring to events which had actu- 
ally occurred ; after using the aorist par- 
ticiples in the former cases, he would have 
altered the mode of expression in verse 6, 
and have written OF 
TapaTrinrect. 

In the Latin version of Theodore Beza, 
we «find the former participles rendered by 
the relative pronoun, with verbs in the per- 
fect potential; which answers pretty well 
to the Greek aorist. But in the sixth verse 
he very unwarrantably introduces the idea 
of contingency, of which there is not the 
least trace in the original; and renders 
mapatecovracg by si prolabantur. This 
error appears not only inour version, where 
we read, If they shall fall away ; but also 
iu the French, s’ ils retombent ; in the 
Italian, se cadono ; in the German, wo sie 
abfallen; and even in the Hebrew New 
Testament, published by the Society for 
-promoting Enriatianity among the Jews, 
where the words stand thus, 55*-mrx. This 
would not have been the case, had the 
authors of those versions invariably adhered 
to the sense of the original, instead of en- 
deavouring to accommodate it to the tenets 
of a peculiar creed. 

This passage, therefore, when correctly 
translated, and have fallen away, instead of 
if they shall fall away, establishes an im- 

rtant truth. It proves not only the pos- 
sibility of the case, that persons, once truly 
converted to God, should altogether fall 
away; but that there actually were such 
persons at the time this epistle was written ; 
persons, whose character, conduct, and 
state, were well known to the apostle, and 
to those whom he addressed. Here is no 
supposition whatever; no allusion to any 
mere possibility; but a reference to a plain 
matter of fact. These ons had been 
enlightened ; they had tasted of the hea- 
venly gift; they had been made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost; they had tasted the 
good word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come. These expressions unequi- 
vocally indicate a genuine conversion to 
God, and prove that the individuals referred 
to had possessed, not the form only, but the 
power of- godliness; that they -had been 
true and sincere believers in the Lord Jesus, 


and, as such, had shared in those blessings 
which none but real Christians can receive. 
But, after all, they had fallen away; and, 
by their apostacy they were now crucifying 
the Son of God afresh, and putting him to 
open shame. Hence, the apostle compares 
them to barren ground, which is nigh unto 
cursing, and whose end is to be burned. 

They who maintain the indefectibility of 
the saints, sometimes demand an instance 
from Scripture of any one truly converted 
to God, and afterwards falling from grace. 
This demand is fully answered by a _refer- 
ence to the above-mentioned passage. It 
is true, indeed, that we have not the names 
of any of the ns concerned: but it 
should be’ remembered, that the inspired 
writers are extremely cautious in furnishing 
any names of individuals, who have died m 
their sins, and are gone to the place of 
endless torment. The subject of the eternal 
destinies of men is so solemn and awful, 
that it appears as though the Spirit of God 
had ly abstained from giving posi- 
tive and direct assertions, relative to the 
final ruin of any specified individuals. 
Many persons indeed are mentioned in the 
sacred volume, of whom we have no ra- 
tional ground whatever for believing that 
they died in a state of favour with God, 
and meetened for the glory of heaven ; but 
every reason to think the reverse. Still it 
is not expressly asserted, that they are gone 
to hell! and this consideration should 
teach us to be very cautious in speaking 
on the subject. 

Cain is said to have been of the wicked one; 
and of this he gave an awful proof in killing 
his righteous brother Abel. Yet the Scri 
ture no where asserts, even of Cain, that 
is gone to hell. If he remained till death 
in the same temper and state of mind, in 
which he was when he murdered Abel, 
there can be no doubt of his perdition ; but 
that this really was the case, who can 
prove? Who knows but that Cain, in the 
subsequent part of his life, repented, and 
found mercy with God? It is not my ob- 
ject to hold out hopes of the final salvation 
of Cain; but only to shew that it is some- 
what presumptuous in us, to speak in posi- 
tive and peremptory terms relative to the 
final perdition of any particular person. 

The same may be said of the case of 
Solomon. That he was a man eminently 
favoured of God, and that he was in his 
early days truly pious, cannot be doubted. 
That he fell most foully and awfully, is also 
certain. The facts are stated in Scripture ; 
and the historical account of his reign 
closes with a recital of his idolatry and 
other sins. The book of inspiration does 
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t any where say that he repented of his 
crimes, or that he made any efforts to undo 
the evils which he had done, by eradieating 
idolatry with its concomitant vices, and 
re-establishing the pure worship of Jehovah 
throughout the land. Hence, many have 
asserted, positively, that he died in his 
sins, and consequently perished. Others 
have maintained that repented and 
found mercy, and that his book of Eccle- 
siastes is a monument of his contrition and 
restoration. Scripture, however, does not 
positively decide the question. It does not 
affirm, either thut Solomon repented and 
was restored, or that he continued im- 

itent till death; either that he was 
nally received into glory, or that he sunk 
into perdition. And it is our safest ne | 
not to attempt deciding a point, whi 
God in his holy word has left undecided. 

But if any insist upon it, that the absence 
of all scriptural evidence relative to the 
repentance and recovery of Cain is equiva- 
lent to a proof that he did not recover, but 
died in his sins; let it beremembered, that 
the case of Solomon stands on the same 
ground. If the argument be valid in 
reference to Cain, it is equally valid in 
reference to Solomon, and will certainly 
prove that this illustrious monarch died an 
apostate and an idolater. And, if so, his 
case furnishes an affecting and a tremen- 
dous demonstration, that the doctrine of 
inamissible grace and absolute persever- 
ance is unscriptural and false. 

It would perhaps be difficult to find, even 
among the worst characters meutioned in the 
Bible, a dozen individuals, of whom we 
are fully warranted from the written word 
tc say—they died in their sins, and will be 
found on the last day on the left hand of 
the great Judge. Hence, it is unreason- 
able in those, who are advocates for the 
indefectibility of the saints, to require scrip- 
tural proof that any specified individuals, 
having once enjoyed the converting grace 
of God, lost it, and sunk into final eon- 
demnation. It is enough for us to learn, 
that this is a possible case—that the writer 
of the epistle to the Hebrews alludes to 
some with whom this actually was the case ; 
and although no names are given ‘us, it is 
very probable, if not certain, that the apos- 
tle himself, and the Christians to whom he 
wrote, were personally acquainted with 
some of those, whose awful state is here 
described, and brought forward as a warn- 
ing to others. 

I conclude, therefore, that the verses 
alluded to prove, beyond all reasonable 
deubt, that they who have been truly con- 
verted to God, and have enjoyed the bless- 
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ings of genuine and experimental religion, 
may fall foully, finally, and everlastingly. 
Hence, all Christians should lay to heart 
that important caution—'O forwy isavat, 
Prererw on weon. Let him that is fully 
persuaded that he standeth (or, that most 
assuredly standeth) take heed lest he fall. 


Exeter, Nov. 1827, W. P. B. 


PH@BE’S GRAVE. 


And spring flowers her humble 


In a retired spot, near to which three roads 
met, I observed two labourers removing the 
earth, and supposing they were going to 
erect a direction-post, I stopped to inquire 
of them which road I 
M . Turn to your right » Te- 
plied one of the men, and then, without 
attending to me further, resumed his work. 
However, as I am naturally inquisitive, I 
interrupted him again by remarking, that a 
guide-post was absolutely necessary where 
the roads intersected each other, as they 
did at this place. “ Ah, but it is no guide- 
post matter we’re about,” said the man: 
“to be sure, it may be called so in one 
sense, inasmuch as it will point out a wrong 
road. But I guess no bairn, or grown up 
body, will care to pass it after dark for 
some time to come.” I the man 
to explain himself. ‘ Why, you see, it’s 
a grave we're making. Ah, you may well 
look sad ; but so it is, and there’s one to be 
buried in it too. You, perhaps, knew 
Pheebe Ward of our village, as pretty look- 
ing a lass as one may see. Well, the 
squire Osborn. took a liking to her, and in 
a short time it seemed pretty certain he 
meant to marry her. And he did marry 
her; but what came of it? Why, in a few 
weeks after, he told her that the marri 
was all sham, and offered to provide 
her, if she’d leave him, and not trouble him. 
The poor thing took the matter to 

and went mad, as they say; and tho’ she 
came to herself a little a few days back, she 
has never been right since the affair. Well, 
yesterday the woman that attends on her 
left the house fora moment, and when she . 
came back, there lay Phebe with a knife 
(how she got it God knows) buried deep 
in her side. The woman raised her from 
the floor, and spoke to her—but she might 
as well have spoken to my jick-axe—the 
poor thing was dead enough.” Unfortunate 
girl! said I. “Then,” resumed the man, 
“the cor’ner came at night, and after it 
had been-well shown to him, as I think, 
that she was beside herself, he -made use of 
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some hard words which I cannot recollect, 
and ordered that she should be buried in 
the cross-road ; and so, you see, the grave’s 
for her, and she’ll be brought here in the 
dark of the night.” 

I observed, while the man was speaking, 
that the tears fell down the time-furrowed 
cheeks of his companion, a silver-headed 
man of some fourscore years. “ That’s 
Pheebe’s father,” continued the man; “ he 
would not leave the management of her 
grave to me, but has come himself to 
assist in making things as decent as they 
may be. Poor old man, if he stays 
here till night, it’s my thought they may 
be buried together; and again, sir, if he 
goes back to his cottage, he'll die of grief. 
Ah, it’s a heart-rending case, tho’ some 
people think lightly of it, and say, it’s fit- 
ting that one who has killed herself should 
be denied Christian burial; but I say, that 
no one who knows what he is doing would 
lay hands on himself. And I count it of 
little consequence that she’s to be buried 
here in the high-way, if she is now, as I 
trust in God she is, happy in heaven, and 
looking down upon her enemies with pity. 
To be sure, what we're doing may break 
her poor father’s heart, or go nigh to do it, 
and will gather a noisy crowd together to 
disgrace us all as Christians and men,, but 
ie more jt can answer, I cannot 
tell.’ 

It is necessary, said I, that some legal 

ty should attend a crime, which is in 
its consequences so ruinous; but how far 
such cases as the present act as warnings, I 
am not able to say. Man’s judgment is 
fallible, and human laws must frequently 
compromise private injury, whilst they 
aim at public good ; so that an appearance 
of injustice will frequently attach to acts of 
human jurisprudence. But whatever may 
be the decision of an earthly tribunal, we 
may rest assured, that the Almighty will not 
sit in judgment on the deeds of a distracted 
suicide. 

“What you say,” replied the man, “ is 
very good, no doubt, if I could understand 
it. Well, sir, you see that low cottage 
among the old elms. That is the old man’s 
dwelling. It’s worth your while to visit it, 
if it be only to see the little garden in 
front, which Phebe took pains to keep in 
order, and which was admired by all, till 
of late it has lost something of its beauty. 
And if you enter the cottage, you'll agree 
with me, that her father could want for 
nothing in such a comfortable dwelling, 
while Pheebe was alive to wait on him and 
comfort him. But the old man has droo 
sadly of late. When he returned at night 


from his work, he found Phebe at home to 
be sure, but it only saddened his heart to 
look at her; and I have often heard him at 
such times wish she was in heaven. Form. 
erly, sir, you might have seén her, as the 
day was closing, when the sun was shedding 
its last light on yon little wood—night after 


night you might have seen her open the 


wicket that leads to the house, and = 
over the fields to meet her father. 
the old man’s supper was always ready for 
him when he reached home; for she was 
careful to prepare that, and make all ready 
before she set out. But night comes on 
apace, and our sad preparations for Pheebe’s 
olen are not dished. Turn to your 
right hand, and the road will lead you 
directly to M . Good-day, sir.” 
My heart was too full to answer him, and 
any attempt to console the afflicted parent 
would have been as impotent as the hand 
of an infant laid on the mane of the stormy 
sea, I turned from them in silence, and 
continued my way to M, . 
When I reached the populous city, I 
ted to find a gloom on every coun- 
tenance. Pheebe’s history had melted my 
heart to sadness, and I was a stranger to 
her ; but at M , a distance of only 
two miles from her dwelling, the tale of 
her sorrows must have been well known, 
and, thought I, every eye will weep for her. 
How was I deceived! My feelings, I am 
aware, had risen to a romantic height. It 
was not wonderful that I met with no 
tokens of commiseration for Phcebe’s fate 
in the faces that The crowds 
which thronged every street were too much 
occupied in the pursuit of gain or of plea- 
sure, to suffer an unprofitable pity for 
another’s fate, to interfere with their im- 
portant avocations. The busy look, and 
the joyous countenance, were all I could 
meet with; and if it were possible to 
judge from appearances, I might be said to 
ve been a solitary mourner in a city of 


oy. 

. Shortly after my arrival at a small inn, 
nearly adjoining to the principal hotel, my 
attention was drawn to a splendid equipage 
which had stopped at the latter. The bear- 
ing was once noble, but considerable 
abatements I observed had been inserted 
in the shield, I asked of one who stood 
near, whose carriage that was which had 
just come up. ‘Tis the Osborns,” said 
the man, “ and they who are alighted from 
it, are the squire himself, his lady who is to 
be, and her sister. I thought,” continued 
the man, “ that the squire would get anew 
wife before his old one was dead, but 
there’s no danger of that now, for she is to 
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be put out of the way to-night.” He then 
related to me Pheebe’s tale, but with so 
little of sympathy or manly emotion, that I 
could not help drawing a comparison be. 
tween the artless feelings of a rustic, and 
the cold and callous heart of a citizen. 
Nature certainly teaches her children well ; 
and the keeper of sheep, thought I, is, to 
this day, more virtuous than they who 
dwell in the cities of the plain. 

‘The squire gives a concert and ball at 
the hotel this evening,” said my companion, 
“ and all the fashionables in M have 
been invited. The public are allowed to 
witness the preparations which have been 
made, and if you are 
gaged, you will perhaps like to see them, 
and ee into the hotel rrith me.” I made 
no objection, for though I had determined 
on witnessing Phebe’s interment, I chose 
to cast a look on these splendid prepara- 
tions, that I might be able to contrast the 
guilty greatness of her murderer, with the 
afflictive circumstances which must attend 
her lowly obsequies. 

We ascended the great staircase, and 
entered the principal room of the hotel, 
which was set apart for such uses as the 
present. The arrangements which had been 
made were in exceedingly good taste, and 
the room might, with little effort of the 
imagination, have been converted into the 
palace of Oberon. The construction of the 
orchestra brought to one’s mind all the pro- 
digies of the Orphean lyre; and the whole 
room seemed a fit place of resort for the 
fabled divinities of other times. But I 
could not help associating Pheebe with this 
gorgeous scene; and when I did so, I 
viewed all who were about to “ trip it on 
the light fantastic toe,” as a set of unholy 
spirits, preparing to weave their dance 
around the victim of their leader. 

I returned to my inn, and after taking 
some refreshment, prepared to retrace my 
steps to Phcebe’s cottage. Before I set out 
I procured a few things, which would im- 
part some little solemnity to her funeral, 
without interfering with the legal restric. 
tions. Many persons me on the 
road, whose behaviour would have induced 
one to think that they were going to a 
merry-making, rather than to a sight of 
woe. Some time before I reached the cot- 
tage, I could hear the indecent noises of a 
multitude ; and when I arrived at the spot, 
there was not less than a thousand persons 
of the worst and lowest order: some were 
wrestling, some fighting, others shouting, 
and a very few crying shame upon them. 
I made my way through the throng, and 
was admitted into the cottage, At that 


moment the lowest depth of human misery 
was unveiled to me. 

On a low table, in the middle of the 
room, stood the coffin of the deceased, 
which was in fact nothing more than a 
rough deal box; the lid was still off, and 
the father had entreated, from‘ time to time, 
that it might be so a few minutes longer. 
The humanity of the officer, who was in 
attendance to enforce the verdict of the 
coroner, was highly creditable to him. 
He endeavoured to soothe the old man, 
who was now become almost childish, and, 
excepting when an attempt was made to 
close the coffin, he seemed to be under no 
great weight of affliction. He was past 
feeling, and insensible to every thing, save 
that something valuable to him, and with 
which he was unwilling to , lay before 
him. It was agreed that I Id take him 
aside, and amuse him with the little prepa- 
rations I had to make, while the coffin was 
screwed down. I looked on the deceased ; 
her countenance was pale as marble, but 
extremely beautiful, and her features were 
as composed as if she had been enjoying a 

tle sleep. 

It is not so difficult a thing as some ma’ 
deem it, to alleviate the weight of another's 
affliction. Listen with an attentive ear to 
his tale of woe,—shed a tear of sympathy 
while he recounts his sorrow,—and when the 
case will admit of it, speak a few words of 
comfort to him: these are, perhaps, in 
many instances, the only lenitives which 
can be used; yet simple as are, their 
effect is by no means inconsiderable. In 
the present instance my little preparations 
for his Pheebe dive her fathe s solici- 
tude for her remains, so far, that he allowed 
the coffin to be closed, A few outward 
signs of mourning were given to the four 
men, who stood ready to bear the body to 
its “ narrow cell ;” and Pheebe’s father, her 
attendant, and myself, were decently habited 
as mourners. officer threw a piece of 
crape over his staff, and the father’s eyes 
were immediately filled with tears. We 
prepared to set out for the grave, which was 
at no great distance from the cottage. The 
men raised the body slowly, and placed it 
on their shoulders: the father stood close to 
them as chief mourner, the attendant was 
next, and the officer advanced in front of 
the coffin. Every thing being now ar- 
ranged, I opened the door, and the mourn- 
ful procession set out ; as it passed through 
the wicket, I threw a dark covering over 
the coffin, which the officer himself ad- 
justed, then closing the gate, I followed at 
some little distance. 

The shouts of the crowd that was col- 
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lected round the cottage gave the signal to 
the whole multitude, and a general rash 
towards the spot took place. But when 
the mournful spectacle came in open sight, 
the crowd fell back. They had ex 
nothing of the kind, and had only prepared 
themselves to see the body hurried inde- 
cently along, and unfeelingly cast into the 
pit. When they beheld the simple, yet 
decent procession, and marked its slow and 
solemn pace, even they were ashamed to 
offer it an insult. e vast multitude 
formed a double line, extending from the 
cottage to the grave, and in a few moments 
all commotion had entirely ceased. The 
moon threw her silver light over the wood 
and the meadows, and her image was re- 
flected unbroken from the little stream, as 
were also the thousand thousand lamps of 
heaven. Under this glorious canopy. we 
walked, and the silent minstrelsy of those 
beautiful orbs was the funeral dirge. 

Arriving. at the place of imterment, the 
coffin was rested on the ground, while the 
cords were adjusted for lowering it into the 

e: then without a word it was con- 
signed to the earth. Her father threw the 
first earth upon it, and ww 5 cast “a 
longing lingering look” u remains 
of his child, he imself from the 
spot. His fortitude at this moment was 
more than human; he was not now be- 
wildered and childish, but calm and col- 
lected, and, grasping my hand in one of 
his, he walked with considerable firmness 
back to his cottage. But when we had 
reached it, he sunk down in the little 
alcove where his daughter used to sit at her 
spinning, and appeared to be absorbed in 
thought. In a, moment his countenance 

; the fortitude which he had lately 
shewn was like the last effort of the expiring 
taper, which revives for a moment, then 
vanishes for ever. Without a sigh or a 
groan, his head fell upon my bosom; at 
the same instant, a smile, not of earth, 
beamed in the old man’s features, and his 
spirit passed from him. 

With some difficulty I was enabled to 
place his remains beside those of his daugh- 
ter. I well knew that no other place was 
consecrated in his eye, beyond the s 
where she rested. Their ashes lay 
for some time unhonoured and despised, 
but within these few years the roads there- 
about have been much diverted, and the 
grave, which originally stood beside the 
three roads, was lately in the middle of a 
pasture ground, till the squire, as some 
retribution for the injuries he had done, 
purchased the field, and converted it intoa 
shrabbery. He has very recently erected a 


white marble tomb over the grave, and it 
has this simple inscription :— 


S. M. 
Phebe, and her Father. 


Priestgate, Peterboro’, Jan. 5, 1828. 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF SAGACITY IN 
A DOG. 


We are constantly hearing proofs of the 
extraordinary sagacity of this animal. The 
story of the Pointer and the Magpie, in 
your late number, col. 18, brought to my 
recollection the following circumstance. 

On the grounds of a farm near my house, 
several sheep had been destroyed, and their 
mutilated remains furnished proof that they 
were devoured by some animal. Suspi- 
cion at length fell upon the great house-dog ; 
which was known to be very sagacious, 
But then he was always, during the night 
season, when these depredations were com- 
mitted, confined to the kennel. On ex- 
amining the dog closely, however, the paws 
and mouth exhibited faint marks of blood. 
This circumstance was sufficient to establish 
his guilt, as being either principal or acces- 
sary in the mischief, and a servant was sta- 
tioned to watch his motions. At length, in 
the dead of night, he sallied forth ; having 
released himself from a strong chain by 
forcing the strap over his head. When he 
returned he washed himself in the pond, 
and betook himself to the kennel again, slip- 

ing his head through the collar. When 
ay-light appeared, another sheep was found 
dead, and some of the flesh had been de- 
voured. The servant charged the dog with 
the mischief, and told him he would be shot, 
upon which he instantly forced off the strap 
with his paws, and bounded away. Several 
years have since elapsed, but the dog has 

not yet been heard. of. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

This illustrious individual was scarcely 
more an object of universal attention, when 
he overthrew Napoleon on the plains of 
Waterloo, than he is. at rom the 
conspicuous rank which he sustains in the 
British cabinet. The following is an exact 
fac-simile of his Autograph. 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 
(Continued from col. 130.) ; 
No. XXVIII.—Evwidences of Christia- 
nity.— Evidence arising from its Early 
and Extensive Progress in the World. 


“It is amazing that even truth itself, under so 
many disadvantages as Christianity had to contend 
with, shonld have obtained so illustrious a tri- 
umph ; and ites wonderful success dees evidently 
argue such an extraordinary interposition of God. 
in its favour, as might justly be called a miracu- 
lous attestation to it.” Dr. Doddridge. 


Tue extensive progress which the Christian 
religion made im the days of the apostles, 
constitutes an unanswerable: proof of its 
divine origin. Regarding this important 
fact, there exists no diversity of opinion 
betwixt the advocates and opponents of the 
religion of Jesus. We might here intro- 
duce copieus and numerous quotations from 
the writings of the earlier enemies of Chris- 
tianity, in which it is unequivocally admit- 
ted, that the new religion, as it was then 
denominated, had extended itself through- 
out Asia, Greece, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
France, Britain, &e. And that in each of 
these places it made numerous converts of 
all ranks and classes of men, so that the 
apostle Paul was fully justified in employ- 
ing the language of the Psalmist, “ that 
their line had gone forth into all the earth, 
and their words into the world’s end.” 

We wish it, however, to be distinctly 
understood, that it is not our intention to 
argue the divine origin of Christianity 
from the cireumstance of the extensive pro 
gress it so rapidly made in the world, 
abstractedly considered. The mere success 
of a cause, We are ready to concede, con- 
stitutes no _— whatever of the goodness 
or truth of that cause. The proposition, 
whose truth we are to endeavour in the 
present instance to establish, is, that the 
early success of the Christian religion, 
taken in conjunction with all its concomi- 
tant circumstances, constitutes such con. 
elusive evidence of the truth of that religion, 
as cannot possibly be invalidated by any 
efforts on the part of our opponents. 

Let it, im the first place, be recollected 
how t the doctrines of Christianity 
are to the depraved nature of man. Had 
the religion ef Jesus sanctioned the indul- 
gence of those who embraced it, in the 
various kinds of sensual pleasures to be 
met with in the world,—and had it incul- 
cated the performance of no duties of a 
humiliating or mortifying nature,—then there 
was a high degree of probability that it 
would soon be extensively propagated in 
the world. The passions, in this case, 

111.—voL. x. 


would have been enlisted in its favour ; 
and all who are acquainted with the con- 
stitution of the human mind, must be 
aware of the powerful influence which the 
passions or nsities of nran exert on 
the judgment. .When under the guidance 
or government of the passions, men of the 
most vigorous understandings are readily 
led into the adoption of the most absurd 
and erroneous sentiments. Christianity, 
however, so far from administering tothe 
depraved desires and propensities of man- 
kind, is a system of doctrine entirely the 
reverse, and, consequently, the human 
bosom was not a congenial soil in which t 
sow its principles. ai 
The religion of Jesus directed at once a 


-deadly blow at the very existence of every 


unhallowed passion, and prohibited, in the 
most uncompromising terms, indulgenee in 
any of those vicious practices so congeniab 
to the degeneracy of our commen nature. 
The very first condition required on the 
part of those, who, in the days of the 
apostles, enlisted themselves under the 
standard of Jesus of Nazareth, was, that 
they should deny themselves, t+ke up their 
cross, and follow him. Under this com- 
prehensive expression was included a great 
variety of worldly pleasures which they 
must forego, and an equally extensive 
variety of positive pungent pains to which 
they must voluntarily subject themselves, 
It was indispensably necessary to their con- 
sistent profession of Christianity, that they 
repented with their whole souls of the sins 
which characterized their previous eonduet, 
that they loved their enemies, and that they 
should pray for, and do good to, those 
who reviled and persecuted them. They 
must voluntarily submit to part with mo- 
ther, sister, and brother, friends and rela~ 
tions, houses and lands, with all the en- 
dearing delights of country; arid, in a word, 
with every earthly object, for the sake of 
Jesus and his religion. 

Independently, too, of the worldly = 
sures which the first disciples of Jesus 
were necessitated to forego, and the humi- 
liating and mortifying duties which they 
sem oy to perform, they were also 
subj to wee sufferings of the’ 
severest kind. ese sufferings arose from 
a variety of sources. e 

The Christian religion, on its first pro 
mulgation, was one of the most unpopular 
systems ever submitted to the suffrages of 
mankind. Indeed, it was regarded with 
all but absolute detestation ; and the man 
who avowed himself a proselyte to it, was 
instantly pronounced a fool or a masiman, 
and had poured upon him all the con- 
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tumely and reproach which the malignity of 
the human heart could emit. Nor was the 

tion of the first Christians confined 
to mere words of malignant derision ; they 
were subjected to corporeal sufferings of 
the most poignant nature, and oftentimes to 
martyrdom itself in its most painful and 
horrible forms. Those who are acquainted 
with the history of the primitive Christians, 
either as recorded in the New Testament, 
or itf'the works of profane contemporary or 
subsequent writers, will conceive it unne- 

to adduce any evidence in support 
of the truth of the above observations. 

Now, that such a religious system should 
have made such extensive progress in the 
world within a few years subsequent to the 
death of its Founder, is a fact which infidels 
have at all times felt it most difficult to 
account for on their own principles; hence, 
the supremely absurd causes which Gibbon, 
and others of the same school, have as- 
syed as producing the effect in question. 

ere are many reasons, besides a convic- 
tion of the truth of Christianity, which may 
induce men, in the present day, to pro- 
fess their faith in its doctrines; but no 
earthly consideration could by any pe 
lity have influenced those in the days of 
the apostles, to embrace a system so very 
unpalatable to the human mind as the doc- 
trines it inculeated, and the 
to which it exposed its disciples. 

Nor was it merely the corrupt passions 
and propensities of our common nature, 
that Enrstianity had to contend with on its 
first promulgation ; but it had also to over- 
come the deep-rooted"prejudices of those to 
whom it was first addressed. It is of con- 
siderable importance to our present argu- 
ment, that it be strictly recollected, that 
thousands were converted to the Christian 
religion in that very place which had been 
the theatre of the principal scenes of the 
ignominy and sufferings of Jesus ; and this, 
too, immediately after his death. 

Even now it requires at all times, and 
under all circumstances, a very extensive 
resolution in the mind of a Jew, to renounce 
Judaism and embrace Christianity; but 
we can form no adequate conception of 
that violent conflict of feeling, that resolute 
struggle of mind, which must necessarily 
have been experienced by a primitive con- 
vert from Judaism to Christianity. The 
earlier converts to the religion of Jesus 
were eye-witnesses of the poverty which 
characterized his life, and the lives of his 
apostles,—of the ignominy, the scorn, the 
contempt, the sufferings, which they en- 
dured ; and at the very moment these con- 
erts embraced Christianity, the religion of 


Jesus, himself, and his apostles, were the 
subjects of universal derision and detesta- 
tion in the country of Judea. Instead of 
this, they had been invariably taught to 
expect, in the of Messiah, a tem- 
deliverer, whose advent and resi- 
ence in the world should have been 
characterized by a degree of earthly pomp 
and splendour, perfectly unparalleled by 
any thing which had ever been witnessed 
before in our portion of the universe. 
Their mortification, therefore, must have 
been indescribably extreme,’ at being com- 
pelled, by the force of conviction, to 
renounce opinions and expectations so 
flattering to human vanity, and to embrace 
the despised and hated religion of Christ ; 
a religion which neither afforded them a 
chance of present honour or riches, nor 
held out to them the most distant prospect 
of possessing them in future,—at least, in 
so far as this world was concerned. To 
accomplish, then, a change so radical in its 
nature, and under such circumstances as 
those we have adverted to, was beyond the 
confines of human energy: it must have 
been accomplished by a_ supernatural 
agency—even by Omnipotence itself. 

The progress of Christianity will appear 
still more remarkable, if we further consider 
the instruments engaged in the promulga- 
tion of it. The apostles were men of the 
most illiterate character. The power of 
eloquence, in the hands of a skilful and 
accomplished orator, is so prodigious, as to 
appear almost incredible to those who have 
not enjoyed an of witnessing 
its surprising influence. The effects pro- 
duced on myriads in ancient Greece and 
Rome, by the impassioned eloquence of 
Demosthenes, Cicero, and other eminent 
oraters of antiquity, must be perfectly 
familiar to most of our readers. It was 
not, however, by the power or the enchant- 
ment of oratory, that the apostles of Jesus 
accomplished their conquests over the 
human heart, and made their myriads of 
converts to the new religion. To the prin- 
ciples of philosophy or human learning, 
they were perfect strangers, and were utterly 
incapable of “going through a course of 
ratiocinative argumentation, in order to _ 
force conviction home on the minds of those 
to whom their messages were addressed. 
Selected by their Master, with the excep- 
tion of Paul, from the lowliest circumstances 
in life, they were entirely unacquainted with 
even the rudiments of human literature. 

The obscurity and poverty, as well as the 
ignorance, of the apostles, were also cir- 
cumstances which contributed to render the 
success of their mission in the highest degree 
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improbable. #When the advocates of any 
new system of opinions are men of opu- 
lence and respectability in the estimation 
of the world, the doctrines they inculcate, 
whatever may be their nature, stand a much 

r chance of being embraced, than 
when advocated by poor, obscure, despised 
individuals. On the other hand, it is mat- 
ter of equally unquestionable fact, that 
when any new system of opinions is pro- 

to the world by those situated in the 
ower ranks of society, there is invariably 
a general prejudice existing against such a 
system, in consequence of the mean and 
obscure circumstances of its first advocates. 
The progress of Christianity was rendered 
on this, as on every other account, impro- 
bable in the highest degree. 

Its first advocates were a few poor 
despised individuals, so unknown 
fame, that comparatively few a 
those in thet hal 
resided, had ever even heard of their names 
previous to their appearing as the votaries of 
the new religion ; and so far from regarding 
such individuals as likely to improve on 
the religion of the country, or as qualified to 
advocate a new religion, the world would 
naturally regard them and their opinions 
with thorough contem That Chris- 
tianity, therefore, should have made such 
P within a few years subsequent 
to the death of its Founder, as is univer- 
sally admitted it did, when the instruments 
engaged in its propagation were, according 
to all human calculation, so ve: 
to the task, is, we repeat, a fact perfectly 
inexplicable on any other principle than 
that of its being of divine origin. 

Independently of that inveterate opposi- 
tion with which Christianity had to contend 
from the very elements of corrupt human 
nature, there were other psn equally 
formidable to it, arising from adventitious 
circumstances. 

The rich and powerful naturally regarded 
Christianity with the utmost abhorrence, 

use universally it represented their 
riches as constituting a snare; as being, 
in fact, in the great majority of cases, 2 
barrier to exclude them from the kingdom 
of heaven. Besides this, it inculcated the 
extremely unpalatable doctrine, that it was 
the indispensable duty of those rich in this 
world’s possessions, to appropriate a con- 
siderable proportion of their property for 
the purpose of feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and, in a word, administering 
to the exigencies of the destitute of every 
description. 

The poor were opposed to the Christian 
religion on its first propagation ; for it held 
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out to them no’ of becoming rich 
in this. world’s or of bettering their 
condition, by embracing its doc- 
trines. Now, we believe, there is scarcely 
an individual in existence, however destitute 
of the good things of this life, but feels a 
ion, or rather cherishes the hope, 
that at some future period he will become 
in his worldly circumstances. A 
religion, therefore, which at one fell stroke 
levelled to the ground all fondly antici- 
pated prosperity in the world, could not by 
any possibility escape meeting with the 
most inveterate hatred, and decided oppo- 
sition. 

The Jewish priest o the progress 
of Christianity, for it levelled a death-blow 
at that system of Judaism, on the con- 
tinuance of which depended his livelihood 
and respectability, The philosopher was 
decidedly opposed to the spread of the 
religion of Jesus, for it denounced human 
learning, unless associated with the belief 
of its own doctrines, and the practice of the 
duties it ineulcated: it pronounced the wis- 
dom of this world to be foolishness with 
God. Nay, even the moralist was opposed 
to the progress of Christianity in the days 
of the apostles, as well as in our own, for it 
asserted, in the most explicit terms, that 
morality, abstractedly considered, was not of 
the smallest, possible benefit to man. It 

roclaimed, in the most unequivocal 
age, that faith and repentance must go 
hand in hand with morality, before a single 
individual could be saved. In short, Chris- 
tianity was violently opposed by all ranks, 
classes, and descriptions of men in Judea ; 
for it was @ system entirely new, and radi- 
cally re not only to the very essence 
of depraved human nature, but also to those 
individual habits and prejudices which were 
prevalent at the to the 
death of Jesus. 

If we turn our attention for a moment to 

the Gentile nations, we shall find that Chris- 


tianity was equally un le to them. 
They had been strongly wedded to the 
ices inculcated an ized by their 


system of idolatry. They had invested the 
inanimate idols, which their own hands 
had made, with those attributes which 
belong exclusively to the Supreme Being ; 
and, believing that incalculable merit at- 
tached to those absurd practices to which 
they were addicted, it must have required 
the strongest possible conviction of the truth 
of Christianity, to have operated on their 
minds previous to their renunciation of 
idolatry, and their embracing the new reli- 
gion. Hence, the apostles were violently 


opposed and persecuted in every country 
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“they visited ; and that Christianity should 
have made such rapid and extensive pro- 
as it did, either in Judea or in 
tile lands, amid such violent opposition and 
persecution, is a fact which we again pro- 
nounce to be perfectly unaccountable on 
merely human principles. 

But the severe ion which the 
apostles and first disciples of Christianity 
had to endure, remains to be slightly 
glanced at, as constituting of itself an unsur- 
mountable barrier to the progress of Chris- 
tianity, if viewed merely as a human sys- 
tem, or a system of imposture. 

That the apostles and first disciples of 
the religion of Jesus were subjected to per- 
secution of the severest kind, is a fact which 
our opponents themselves, so far from wish- 
ing or attempting to deny, are fond of 
admitting; and they endeavour to construe 
the fact into one of the principal causes to 
which we are to attribute the success of 
Christianity in the days of the apostles, 
They agree in sentiment so far with our 
modern deists as to admit, that the number 
of proselytes to a new system, whether 
political or religious, is frequently aug- 
mented by persecution. We wish it, how- 
ever, to be distinctly understood, that we 
make this admission only on the supposi- 
tion that the cause or system in question 
be considered to be a good one by its 
votaries. Few individuals will ever vo. 
luntarily endure violent persecution on 
account of a cause, in the truth or goodness 
of which they do not actually believe. It 
is a fact established by the universal history 
of mankind, as well as asserted by the 
Founder of Christianity, that the hypocrite, 
er mere professor of religion, will immedi- 
ately renounce his professed creed, when 
the storm of persecution arises on its account. 

Now, the question betwixt us and our 
opponents at present is, whether or not the 
apostles and primitive Christians were im- 

ors? They affirm they were; we deny 
the truth of the affirmation, and maintain, 
that had we no other evidence of the since- 
rity of their belief in the truth of Chris- 
tianity, than the sufferings they voluntarily 
endured on its account, that simple cireum- 
stance of itself would be quite sufficient to 
establish the point in dispute. Had the 
apostles and primitive Christians, therefore, 
been impostors, as they are represented by 
our opponents, the religion of Jesus, instead 
of flourishing under persecution, would 
speedily have been exterminated from the 
world. 

Heie, then, we have a new religion; a 
religion at considerable warfare with every 
unhallowed passion, every depraved 


pensity, existing in the human bosom; a 
religion alike opposed to all the prejudices 
peculiar to Jews and Gentiles; a religion 
advocated only by twelve individuals, and 
these utterly destitute of even the rudiments 
of human learning, and chosen from the 
very lowest circumstances in life ; a religion 
violently opposed by all ranks and classes 
of men, its Founder and apostles perse- 
cuted, imprisoned, and even subjected 
to excruciating and ignominious modes of 
death, and yet, under all these peculiarly 
unfavourable circumstances, it makes my- 
riads of converts from all ranks and 
descriptions of men, and is ted 
Qeoupiout almost every nation of the world, 
within a few years after the death of its 
Author. Now we again most anxiously 
appeal to the candour and the consciences 
of our opponents, and ask, Whether, after 
amature and impartial examination of these 
arguments for the truth of Christianity, 
derived from its early and extensive pro- 
gress in the world, they can lay their hands 
on their hearts, and say, they perceive no 
force in them ? 

We are aware that modern deists have 
frequently endeavoured to neutralize the 
argument for the truth of Christianity, 
derived from the success which attended its 
first promulgation in the world, by referring 
us to the extent to which the system of 
Mahomet was rapidly spread among his 
countrymen. Before, however, the votaries 
of deism can obtain the least triumph over 
the advocates of Christianity on the ground 
in question, it becomes matter of indispen- 
sable necessity that they, in the first in- 
stance, demonstrate that the two cases are 
parallel ; that the two systems of religion 
not only possess in their very natures the 
same chances of succeeding in the world, 
but that there was likewise a precise simile 
in the instruments employed in the propa- 
gation of each, in the measures resorted to 
for the purpose, and in the opposition, both 
passive and active, which they had to 
encounter. This is a task which our op 
nents never have attempted—which they 
never will attempt—because they are duly 
aware they never can succeed in establishing 
the points in question. 

Christianity and Mahometanism, so far 
from having any points of resemblance to 
each other, are quite dissimilar. Chris- 
tianity is a system of religion at irrecon- 
cileable variance with the depravity of 
human nature; Mahometanism is particu- 
larly congenial ta it; for it holds out to its 
votaries unrestrained and permanent indul- 
gence in those sensual B seer in which 
they had formerly placed their chief happi- 
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ness, The Founder of Christianity never 
retired from the world in order to invent 
and his system of religion : Mahomet 
secluded himself for years from all society, 
in order to concert his scheme of imposture. 
Christ and his apostles were at once the 
rest and most illiterate among mankind ; 
and his principal coadjutors, 
were men of opulence and of learning. The 
Founder and first advocates of Christianity 
were plain and open in all their endeavours 
to propagate its doctrines: Mahomet and 
his assistants had recourse to all the trick 
and cunning of which they were 
Christ and his apostles never courted the 
aid of the state, or any secular power: 
Mahometanism was promul- 
gated by the point of the sword. Chris- 
tianity met with every earthly active oppo- 
sition, and its Founder and advocates were 
rsecuted and martyred: Mahometanism 
ad no opposition of this nature to obstruct 
its progress, nor was Mahomet or his dis- 
ciples subjected to persecution of any de- 
scription. In short, the conduct of Jesus 
and his apostles is utterly unaccountable 
on the principle of their being deceivers ; 
while the conduct of Mahomet, in all his 
endeavours to establish his religion, proves 
to a demonstration that he was nothing but 
an impostor. 

There is one experiment which we would 
suggest to our opponents the payer of 
making, before they can su in neutra- 
lizing the force of the argument for the 
truth of the Christian religion, derived from 
its rapid and extensive success in the world, 
which is simply this—that they should 
choose twelve poor, illiterate men, and 
instruct them in any system of religion they 

lease, with this indispensable proviso, that 
Its leading doctrines and duties be in as 
diametrical opposition to the depraved 
nature of man, as the religion of Jesus 
was. Let these men be appointed to pro- 

gate this new religion in the world, and 
et them begin their work of instruction, 
enlightening, and reformation, in their own 
native place; let them itinerate through- 
out the whole of Great Britain, fear- 
lessly attacking, as they proceed, the re- 
ligion of the country; and afterwards 
visit France, Spain, Germany, Italy, the 
whole of the continent of Europe, and por- 
tions of Asia and Africa. If, against the 
‘termination of the existence of these twelve 
obscure and illiterate individuals, they shall 
have made as many proselytes to their new 
religion, as were made by the apostles of 
Jesus in the same space of time, we shall 
most readily admit that they have com- 


. 


our t argument for the truth of Chris- 
tiamity. Nay, in order to afford them still 
greater inducement to make the’ experiment 
in question, we will almost pl our- 
selves, that if a fiftieth part of the success 
which attended the ministrations of the 
a of Jesus, should attend the exertions 
the supposed individuals, in an equal 
space of time, we shall not only abandon 
our present as untenable, but 
shail also renounce Christianity itself. 
Elgin. J.G 


MEPHITIC GASES.—NO. III. 
{ Continued from col. 134.) 

I nave observed in mines situate upon the 

strata of minerals, especially in coal 
mines, that hydrogen, combined with more 
or less carbon, is in general the most pre- 
valent gas. These mines being at great 
depths beneath the surface of the earth, it 
becomes exceedingly expensive to sink the 
shafts by which they are worked, and there- 
fore as few shafts as possible are sunk, 
which causes the galleries of these mines to 
be long, intricate, and often complicated ; 
by which the currents of atmospheric air 
are frequently interrupted, and gases of 
every description, which issue from the work- 
ings of these mines, are detained therein, 
and intermixed and combined in almost 
every proportion, 

The specific gravity of hydrogen is less 
than that of atmospheric air; it therefore 
floats therein ; and as it seldom, or perhaps 
never, takes up a sufficient quantity of car- 
bon to cause it to be heavier than air, this 
gas is generally fuund immediately beneath 
the roof of the mine; and it is only when it 
exists in immense quantities in a mine, that 
it descends, and approaches the floor. On 
account of its great subtility and energy, 
it dis itself through every compart- 
ment of a mine, filling every aperture, and 
while it is dangerous to approach, it is 
extremely difficult to disperse it. This gas 
is called by miners the fire-damp, because, 
being a combustible gas, w flame 
comes in contact with it, the flame of a 
candle or lamp for instance, it explodes 
with tremendous violence, and burns with 
great vehemence, hurling every thing at 
hand into instant destruction. 

Hydrogen abounds in water, exists in 
coal and*divers minerals, and the atmo- 
sphere which surrounds our earth is partly 
formed of this gas. Oxygen and hydrogen 
chemically united constitute water, and 
water exists almost every where, beneath as 
weil as upon. the earth’s surface, and 
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ores of metals, and surround coal ; and iron, 
in its native ores, abounds above and 
between the coal strata. Oxygen having a 
greater affinity for the metals, and me ge 
for iron, than for hydrogen, forsakes the 
hydrogen, decomposes the water, and, thus 
set at liberty, hydrogen abounds in the fis- 
sures of the rocks and strata, and in every 
aperture in and near mines, and is let out 
by the miners in their workings, and issues 
forth and diffuses itself throughout mines in 
the manner described under the head of 
carbonic acid gas in the preceding article. 

Carbon abounds in the substances which 
surround deep mines equally with those 
that surround the shallow mines already 
noted, and in some coal works even more ; 
for many of the deep coal mines lie beneath 
a heavy stratum of magnesian limestone, in 
which carbon is most abundant; and the 
issues of carbon from cavities, &c. into these 
mines take place from similar causes, and 
in mannersimilar to those there noted at large. 

Carburetted hydrogen gas and subcarbu- 
retted hydrogen gas are certain compounds 
of hydrogen and carbon; and these gases 
are found in mines, adventitiously com- 
pounded so as to resemble these chemical 
compounds near enough to bear their 
names. Whether simple or thus com- 
——— these gases are mephitic; they 

estroy animal life, whenever an animal 
happens to be immersed in them, Hydro- 
gen is the lightest of all known ponderable 
matter, and was -therefore denominated 
light inflammable air, while carburetted 
hydrogen was called heavy inflammable air ; 
but notwithstanding this name, it, as well 
as subcarburetted hydrogen, is lighter than 
atmospheric air ; and therefore these abound 
near the roofs of mines, and only approach 
their floors when they are exceedingly 
abundant. 

The sphere we inhabit is the ruin of the 
original sphere created by Elohim, and we 
cannot be too often reminded of this cir- 
cumstance, because phenomena recur again 
and again, on surveying the earth’s crust, to 
every well-instructed observer, which lead 
him to this fountain-head, and leave him 
there, for a solution of the whole. A ruin 
must, in the nature of things, bear evident 
marks of its own entity ; and in the ruin of 
a world so created, that it could be dis- 
rupted and overwhelmed by a deluge of 
waters, we must expect on surveying these 
ruins to behold the marks and remnants of 
a wide spread ravage of such an awful 
catastrophe, more or less defined through 


all its Accordingly, we find the 
regular strata of the crust of the sphere do 
not, in many situations, occupy posi- 


tions they originally did at the moment of 
creation ; for the inclined planes are found 
distorted, some of the strata being thrown 
up, while others are thrown down, and 
instead of continuing in a regular plane, 
the ends of some strata jut against the 
ends of others, or, on sinking into their dis- 
torted situations, chasms have been formed 
of various magnitudes and figures, capable 
of containing the heterogeneous matter 
which these fractures, and the incidents of 
ages, have accumulated therein. These 
irregularities the miners call throws, or 
faults. Amidst these throws or faults, the 
regular channels, by which the subterranean 
waters of this sphere pass freely away, are 
obstructed, the end of a stratam impervious 
to water often coming across the very 
channel in which the water flowed, and, 
thus dammed up, water accumulates until 
it rises high enough to escape by some other 
course; by this course the surface of this 
sheet of water only escapes, and the re- 
mainder forms a subterraneous reservoir, 
and frequently of great magnitude. This 
accumulated mass of water acts upon all 
the substances it is thus brought into and 
continued in contact with, many of which 
yield freely to its oxygen, and leave its 
hydrogen at large. During the operations 
of mining, should the miner strike into one 
of these reservoirs, which he sometimes 
does, the water instantly rushes through the 
aperture into the mine, and if a most alert 
retreat is not instantly made, it would over- 
whelm the miners and seal their destruc- 
tion; and on some such occasions this is 
actually the case. The mine is then filled 
with water, and until this water is extracted, 
which process sometimes occupies weeks, 
and even months, the operations of the 
miners are suspended. t' when these 
waters are extracted, the accumulated gas, 
which rushed in at the rear of the waters, 
remains in the mine. When, therefore, 
the miner re-enters his mine, he enters in 
the very face of death. This is not the only 
evil, great as it is, that attends in the train 
of these throws or faults; for in many 
instances these reservoirs of water rise up, 
even to the surface, and form bogs and 
stagnant morasses. fraught with mephitic 
gases, which deal out their deleterious 
effluvia to all around. 

Thus is man born to trouble, as well as 
toil, as the sparks fly upwards, 
seriously balancing the probabilities attend- 
ant on every other anal I could devise, 
during upwards of forty years, I deliberately 
set my seal to this solemn truth ; that no 
expedient could have been resorted to, to 
terminate the natural life of all flesh upon 
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the face of the earth at a given period, and 
shorten their natural life in future, from a 
thousand years to threescore and ten, more 
effectual than that which Infinite Wisdom 
adopted and executed when he disrupted 
the great abyss, opened the windows of 
heaven, and overwhelmed the old world by 
a flood of its own waters. Because the 
effects of this general eruption and deluge 
will never cease to operate, so long as this 
sphere continues in being. The seeds were 
then sown of the final dissolution of the 
sphere itself by the action of its own ele- 
ments, and of all things animate and inani- 
mate contained therein; and the action of 
these elements has already curtailed the 
period of animal existence, and, in awful 
addition to this, causes animal life to be 
held by a tenure so frail, that, as we have 
often noted, “ in the very midst of life we are 
even in deaths.” Yet how few lay this to 
heart ; and how many live as if their bodies, 
as well as their souls, were immortal. Oh, 
that men would give to Jehovah the glory 
of his works, and yield to him those ener- 
gies which they throw away on vanity and 
lies! then, whether a long or a short con- 
tinuance in this sphere was allotted to them, 
immortal felicity would be theirs without 
alloy, on their removing hence to be no 
more seen. 

Hydrogen enters into the composition of 
those pestilential effluvia which we call 
miasmata, and which bear in the air conta- 
gion to persons not in actual contact with 
the disease or the person diseased, maladies 
similar to those with which he is afflicted. 
During the expedition of the British troops 
to Holland, in order to deliver that country 
from the dominion of France, the bog or 
marsh miasmata, which pervaded the island 
of Walcheren, extended their pestilential 
effects to the British vessels while riding at 
anchor more than a quarter of a mile from 
the land, through the medium of the atmo- 
sphere alone. Thus does it become, “ The 
pestilence which walketh in darkness, as 
well as the flame which destroyeth at noon- 
day.” So light and subtile is hydrogen, 
that holding in solution and buoying up 
minute particles of matter capable of in- 
ducing putrefaction, or in a state of putre- 
faction, or at least in a diseased state, and 
capable of inducing disease, we behold it 
floating in the a ere, and bringing 
this diseased matter in contact with the 
convalescent; and thus becoming the me- 
dium of communicating infection to the 
human frame. Bogs, ditches, morasses, 
and stagnant pools of water, generate these 
effiavia ; and hence they are wafted forth to 
man ; and not only these, but vaults, dun- 


geons, prisons not duly ventilated, old 
buildings in a state of partial ruin, where 
perpetual damps exist, mouldering into dis- 
solution, the timber, &c. which they con- 
tain, and the exhausted portions of mines, 
also where portions of timber, &c. &c. are 
left on proceeding with the works, from the 
difficulty and danger of removing them at 
the time the works proceeded, and stagnant 
ee therein, of more or less magnitude, 
raught with mineral, animal, and vegetable 
refuse in a decomposing state, yield these 
effluvia. Hence the pallid appearance of 
miners who work in certain mines, and the 
unwholesome state into which they are 
frequently plunged, are natural consequences 
of their exposure to these mephitic gases, 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE INSANE. 


Sryce writing my last letter for the Impe- 
rial Magazine, col. 134, 1 have read in 
the Evening Mail a part of the evidence of 
Dr. Latham, before a select committee of 
the House of Commons, on madhouses, in 
the year 1815. I recollect being much 
pleased upon the whole when I first saw it 
in the printed reports of that committee. 
My evidence before the same committee 
was as strong as I could make it, on the 
importance of regular employment for 
lunatics of the working class in society. 
It is much to be lamented, that neither this 
learned gentleman’s suggestions, nor mine, 
have been at all attended to in the expendi- 
ture of some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, which have gone in the establish- 
ment of County Asylums since that time. 
I consider the evidence of Dr. Latham 
as a proof of his accurate observations and 
sense, but as I have, ever since the 
1815, and for twenty years 
before that, treatment of 
the insane a close study, he must pardon 
me for differing with him in opinion on 
one particular. He seems to think that 
manual labour should be practised by the 
patients of the highest classes, as well as by 
those who had previously been used to 
work for their living. But it has never 
been a practice with me to enforce labour 
upon any of my patients, or to put them 
upon doing any thing which they would 
have thought a degradation in their days of 
sanity. Always keeping it in view, to lay 
aside as much as possible all appearance of 
ing them as if under a mental disease, 
but as if only troubled with a physical, or 
say nervous, complaint. Nor is there any 
necessity for compulsion; for those who 
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have been previously accustomed to labour, 
may be brought to consider the being per- 
mitted to work as a privilege, and a pleasing 
proof of confidence. 

. When I took pauper lunatics, the male 
patients who. were not in a state to be 
trusted with the use of a spade or hoe, had 
to spend much of their time in what we 
call Bedlam; viz. a day-room and yard 
with a high wall annexed ; upon which we 
fix an odium, so that the being in it is con- 
sidered as a punishment and disgrace. 
Those, on the contrary, who promised to be 
good, and were thought fit to be trusted, 
were permitted to work in the garden; a 
spot of ground commanding the most 
beautiful and extensive prospects; and 
while I have often been astonished at the 
visible good effects of this practice, and at 
the little danger attending it even from those 
in a high state of maniacal excitement, 
I have drawn this conclusion from it, that 
the working classes, if properly treated m 
other respects, and furnished with regular 
employment when fit for it, are much 
easier of cure than those of a higher class. 
But under a system of employment for the 
working class of patients, the higher classes 
find amusement in overlooking them, and 
are frequently induced to assist voluntarily ; 
- and indeed my peas and beans are gene- 
rally got and shelled by gentlemen patients. 
Female patients of all classes will generally 
find employment in needle-work, music, 
&c. for the higher classes, and the lower in 
the getting up of linen, knitting, sewmg, 
mending, and in household work. Activity 
is the life of recovery in mental affections ; 
inaction, and the power of habit, is the 
death of all hopes of recovery. 

Upon the working classes en- 

ment has the best physical and moral 
effect ; but I ‘should doubt the good moral 
etfect of it upon those unwilling to work, 
and who had not been accustomed to it. 
The best instructions for a simgle case I 
ever heard of, were given by the late 
Dr. Mason Coxe. Having given directions 
for the medical treatment of a gentleman 
deranged, he said, “and let him walk 
every day at least four miles from home, 
and back, and if possible let him never go 
twice the same road.” I take it for granted 
that the gentleman was not kept in his own 
family, for it is impossible to do justice to 
the curative means, while those under this 
disease remain in their own families, or 
under any family intercourse. 

But however excellent in itself the treat- 
ment of the gentleman above alluded to 
might be, it was too expensive for general 
practice; he would require two keepers to 


| In consequence of which, the 


attend him; but two rs would be 
sufficient for twenty patients in their walk- 
ing excursions, or working parties; and 
where all the patients are under the cura- 
tive process, and are such subjects as to 
give any hopes of cure, they are ten times 
better in company of each other than alone. 
Under proper management, they will: 
sympathize with each other, counteract 
each other’s hallucinations, and contribute 
towards the recovery of each other; parti- 
cularly if hope is cherished by numbers 
being frequently discharged re- 
c . I am aware that 1 am falling 
into a repetition of what I have said 
before ; but next to our spiritual affairs, it 
is a subject of all others that most merits 
line m line, and upon 
might be so constituted as to give the best 
chance of recovery and comfort to insane 
patients, I feel well assured, that many of 
our large asylums afford a much worse 
chance of recovery or comfort than the 
same patients would have found even in 
their own families, or ish workhouses 
under the care of -their respective parish 
apothecaries. And judging of asylums for 
the insane im the united kingdom, im the 
aggregate, I do believe that they do more 
harm than good; and that a much larger. 
gp of those who are visited by the 
isease, would recover, if there were not 
one of these institutions. 

I must repeat, that it is much to be 
lamented, that those who have taken upon 
them to legislate upon the subject of mental. 
derangement, should have been so totally 


| devoid of information as to what is obvi-. 


ously required for the ‘best treatment of it. 
worst 

that human folly could devise has 
been established by law, and has the sane- 
tion of public opmion to a very consiterable 
degree ; namely, irksome confinement in a 
state of inactivity,—a system,.too, cansmg 
five times the of the best, and ter 
times the . As for the working 
classes visited by insanity, if they were 
taken in time, had a gentle and proper, but 
persevering medical treatment, a well- 
regulated diet, and regular employment 
whenever in a fit state for it, with the oeca- 
sional relaxations of amusements, very few 
would long remain under the disease. 
Patients of the higher classes require a 
more discriminating and varied moral treat- 
ment; and walking exercise should be 
substituted for the labour of the working 
class, and none under the influence of 
mental disease should ever use a horse or 
earriage, either of which does injury ; nor 
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should exercise be taken so as to heat or 
fatigue the body. 

One of our most learned writers upon 
insanity leaves his readers without any in- 
structions as to the cure, and makes of ita 
great mystery; but I do not think there is 
any mystery either in the disease, or the 
best system of treating it, and I believe 
that I can safely appeal to the good sense 
of my readers, for their approval of the 

lainness of what I recommend, namely, 

ind and attentive management, a gentle 
medical practice, calculated to abate and 
keep in a temperate state the nervous 
system, and constantly to divert, and im- 
press the thoughts by strong and pleasurable 
sensations. And, as I have often said 
before, I feel fully convinced of the curable 
nature of the disease in almost every in- 
stance, if put under proper treatment while 
in its incipient or recent state; and not only 
this, but I do believe the human mind to 
be susceptible of considerable improvement 
while under the influence of insanity, the 
complaint being simply a diseased excite- 
ment of the involuntary thoughts and imagi- 
nations. In the best attempts to cure it, 


the mental energies and reasoning powers 
are fully exerted so as to lead to their im- 
provement, and fresh accessions of know- 
ledge may be obtained; indeed, I have 


known many instances of the moral and 
mental condition of those who had been 
visited by insanity, being much more 
res ble after than it ever was before; 

those who recover under the best 
system of treatment are in little danger of 
relapsing. 

It is true, that recoveries in appearance 
sometimes take place under the severe 
antiphlogistic treatment, and without any 
favourable change in the constitution; but 
these may be considered as only tempo- 


rary, and such may, and often do, relapse ; 
and it is also true, that a single attack does | 
prove a predisposition to the disease, and | 
therefore relapses are to be apprehended. | 
But in my practice I have only known them | 
to occur in the proportion of one to twenty- | 
five patients, and much the greater number | 
I consider as more safe from a second | 
attack, than they ever could have been from 
a first, because better acquainted with the | 
nature of the disease and the means of pre- | 
venting it. And if the treatment of the | 
insane could be put upon a better footing as | 
a public measure, both as to the care and 
the cure of the afflicted, the disease would 
most certainly occur less frequently; for a 
great number of cases arise solely from | 
the horrors of the malady, and the suffer- ' 
ings under it, and an extreme dread of | 
111.—voL, x. 


them ; and what can be more horrifying to 
the thoughts, than the prospect of being 
immured in a large madhouse, along with 
the most afflicted of our fellow beings ? 

Some time ago, a learned commissioner 
came from France, and travelled through a 
great part of England, to see our public 
asylums, and learn our treatment of the 
insane. Had we not better send a com- 
mission to France for a like purpose? 
This I can truly say, that if called upon to 
describe an institution for the best means of 
curing and making comfortable the insane, 
I should only have to transcribe the descri 
tion of one from a French writer. The 
French, no doubt, suppose, from our having 
80 many insane, and so many asylums for 
the insane, viz. more than a hundred, that 
we must be well acquainted with the best 
treatment, but a conclusion the very oppo- 
site might be drawn from the number of 
our asylums; for if insanity had been pro- 
perly treated generally for the last twenty 
years, the number of lunatics would not 
have been one-fourth of what it is, and of 
course so many madhouses would not have 
been wanted. 

It must appear, that our magistrates 
have been misled by the County Asylum 
law, which, however well intended, is 
liable to the imputation that has been cast 
upon it, of being principally designed to 
sweep out of sight all those unfortunate 
fellow heings, whose diseases have rendered 
them obnoxious and disgusting to those 
not afflicted in the same way; and we 
therefore find those afflicted with paralysis 
or epilepsy, dangerous idiots, criminal luna- 
tics, and incurable pauper lunatics, under 
the same roof, in frightful numbers, and in 
close confinement, without exercises or 
employments,—or hope, to enlighten the 
cheerless gloom. Still the attempt to make 
these r creatures comfortable is highly 
laudable: it is however a question, whether 
they are more comfortable than they would 
have been in their respective parishes, or 

revious places of ement, though at 
than half the expense. But the great 
evil of the system is, the xg to cure, 
and exclusive monopoly of the fresh cases 
of pauper lunacy, by which such numbers 
are deprived of the timely means of recovery 
elsewhere. 

An institution for the best purposes of 

curing nervous and mental diseases, should 


| have convenient buildings, upon an elevated 
and healthy situation, quite free from the 


smoke of a large town, commanding views 

of various and striking objects, particularly 

of a road much travelled. It should have 

an enclosure of land fully sufficient for the 
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regular employment, in husbandry and 
gardening, of all the inmates able and 
willing to work ; and with a sufficiency of 
land for cows to give a full supply of 
milk for all the patients, milk being.an 
excellent article of food for lunatics. No 
patient should be admitted but for the pur- 
pose of cure, and none to remain past a 
limited time. 

Without employment, or varied exer- 
cises, it is impossible to tell when patients 
are perfectly recovered from a mental 
complaint. They may be brought into a 
calm state by coercion alone, and, with the 
functions of thought. quite erroneous or 
torpid, they may be roused to give rational 
answers; but so soon as restraint is com- 
pletely taken off, and the thoughts are left 
to their own associations and former habits, 
the disease reassumes its former ascendancy, 
and they are found to be no better, but 
indeed worse, being less likely to recover ; 
and from this cause it is, that so many are 
discharged as recovered, who are not re- 
covered. To judge of convalescence cor- 
rectly, we must be made acquainted with 
the voluntary actions, as well as with the 
language ; for the latter may be quite cor- 
rect, while the former shall betray the 
mental complaint. 

As first impressions are of great import- 
ance, and as a journey will generally cause 
lucid intervals for lunatics, all fresh patients 
brought to an hospital for cure, should be 
received with the utmost courtesy as rational 
beings, examined as if solely under a 
medical disease, hopes of cure should be 
given, kind treatment promised, and they 
should be admonished to take their food 
and medicine without giving trouble, and 
to be active and regular as possible in some 
useful employment or exercise: it being 
always understood, that the difficulty of 
managing lunatics does not arise from their 
want of knowledge, or powers of reason, 
but from their being deranged, and acting 
partially, and only at intervals. 

The superintendant of an hospital for 
the cure of insanity, should be fully com- 
petent both in the medical and moral treat- 
ment, and should deport himself so as to 
merit the love and respect of the patients ; 
but he should never betray the least vacil- 
lancy in his conduct, or ever compromise 
his authority. There is no mystery in all 
this; and if insanity is a nervous disease, 
which it certainly is, there is nothing stated 
but what it may require for the best chance 
of curing it. 

Tuos. BAKEWELL. 
Spring Vale, Staffordshire, 
24, 1828. 


BISHOP HEBER’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
NATIVES OF INDIA. 


(Extracted from his Indian Journal.) 


Two observations struck me forcibly : first, 
that the deep bronze tint is more naturally 
agreeable to the human eye than the fair 
skins of Europe, since we are not displeased 
with it even in the first instance; while it is 
well known, that to them a fair complexion 
gives the idea of ill health, and is that sort 
of deformity which in our eyes belongs to 
an Albino. There is, indeed, something in 
a negro which requires long habit to recon- 
cile the eye to him; but, for this, the fea- 
tures and the hair, far more than the 
colour, are answerable. The second obser- 
vation was, how entirely the idea of inde- 
licacy, which would naturally belong to 
such figures as those now around us if they 
were white, is prevented by their being of 
a different colour from ourselves. So 
much are we children of association and 
habit, and so instinctively and immediately 
do our feelings adapt themselves to a total 
change of circumstances; it is the i 
and inconsistent change only which affects 
us. 
The great difference in colour between 
different natives struck me much: of the 
crowd by whom we were surrounded, some 
were black as negroes, others merely 
copper-coloured, and others little darker 
than the Tunisines, whom I have seen at 
Liverpool. Mr. Mill, the princi of 
Bishop's college, who, with Mr. Corin, 
one of the chaplains in the company’s ser- 
vice, had come down to meet me, and who 
has seen more of India than most men, 
tells me that he cannot account for the dif- 
ference, which is generally throughout the 
country, and every where striking. It is 
not merely the difference of exposure, since 
this variety of tint is visible in the fisher- 
men, who are naked all alike. Nor does it 
depend on caste, since very high-caste 
Brahmins are sometimes black, while 
Pariahs are comparatively fair. It seems, 
therefore, to be an accidental difference, 
like that of light and dark complexions in 
Europe, though where so much of the body 
is exposed to sight, it becomes more striking 
here than in our own country. 

Most of the Hindoo idols are of clay, 
and very much resemble, in composition, 
colouring, and execution, though of course 
not in form, the more paltry sort of images 
which are carried about in England for sale 
by the Lago di Como people. At certain 
times of the year, great numbers of these 
are in fact hawked about the streets of 
Calcutta in the same manner, on men’s 
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heads. This is before they have been con- 
secrated, which takes place on their being 
solemnly washed in the Ganges by a Brah- 
min pundit. Till this happens they possess 
no sacred character, and are frequently given 
as toys to children; and used as ornaments of 
rooms, which when hallowed they could not 
be, without giving great offence to every 
Hindoo who saw them thus employed. I 
thought it remarkable, that though most of 
the male deities are represented of a deep 
brown colour, like the natives of the coun- 
try, the females are usually no less red and 
white than our porcelain beauties as ex- 
exhibited in England. But it is evident, 
from the expressions of most of the Indians 
themselves, from the style of their amatory 
poetry, and other circumstances, that they 
consider fairness as a part of beauty, and a 
proof of noble blood. They do not like 
to be called black; and though the Abys- 
sinians, who are sometimes met with in the 
country, are very little darker than they 
themselves are, their jest-books are full of 
taunts on the charcoal complexion of the 
“Hubshee.” Much of this has probably 
arisen from their having been so long sub- 
jected to the Moguls and other conquerors, 
originally from more northern climates, and 
who continued to keep up the comparative 
fairness of their stock by frequent importa- 
tion of northern beauties. India, too, has 
been always, and long before the Europeans 
came hither, a favourite theatre for adven. 
turers from Persia, Greece, Tartary, Turkey, 
and Arabia, all white men, and all in their 
turn possessing themselves of wealth and 
power. These circumstances must have 
greatly contributed to make a fair com- 
plexion fashionable. 

It is remarkable, however, to observe 
how surely all these classes of men in a few 
generations, even without any intermarriage 
with the Hindoos, assume the deep olive- 
tint, ‘little less dark than a negro, which 
seems natural to the climate. The Portu- 
guese natives form unions among them- 
selves alone, or, if they can, with Europeans. 
Yet the Portuguese have, during a three 
hundred years’ residence in India, become 
as black as Caffres. ,Surely this goes far to 
disprove the assertion which is sometimes 
made, that climate alone is insufficient to 
account for the difference between the 
negro and the European. It is true, that in 
the negro are other liarities which the 
Indian has not, and to which the Portu- 
guese colonists shew no symptom of ap- 
proximation, and which undoubtedly do not 
appear to follow so naturally from the cli- 
mate as that swarthiness of complexion 
which is the sole distinction between the 


Hindoo and European. But if heat pro- 
duces one change, other peculiarities of 
climate may produce other and additional 
changes, and when such peculiarities have 
three or four thousand years to operate in, 
it is not easy to fix any limits to their 


wer, 

I am inclined, after all, to suspect that 
our European vanity leads us astray in 
supposing that our own is the primitive 
complexion, which I should rather suppose 
was that of the Indian, half-way between 
the two extremes, and perhaps the most 
agreeable to the eye and instinct of the 
majority of the human race. <A colder 
climate, and a constant use of clothes, may 
have blanched the skin as ‘effectually as a 
burning sun and nakedness may have tan- 
ned it; and I am encouraged in this hypo- 
thesis by observing, that, of animals, the 
natural colours are generally dusky and 
uniform, while whiteness and a variety of 
tint almost invariably follow domestication, 
shelter from the elements, and a mixed and 
unnatural diet. Thus while hardship, ad- 
ditional exposure, a greater degree of heat, 
and other circumstances with which we 
are unacquainted, may have deteriorated 
the Hindoo into a negro, opposite causes 
may have changed him into the progres- 
sively lighter tints of the Chinese, the Per- 
sian, the Turk, the Russian, and the Eng- 
lishman. : 


PROTESTANT AND PAPAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
on DEATH OF CHARLES II. 


Ir is well known that Charles II. when on 
his death-bed, was officially attended by 
several of the bishops of the English church, 
as if he were a Protestant ; but that on the 
evening before his decease, he received ab- 
solution and the sacrament from Father 
Hudlestone, a Popish priest, who was pri- 
vately brought to him for that purpose. 
Mr. Ellis has published, in his “ Original 
Letters,” the accounts written at the time 
by the different parties. We shall now lay 
them before our readers; beginning with 
Bishop Burnet’s statement. 

“The King went through the agonies of 
death with a calm and a constancy that 
amazed all who were about him and knew 
how he lived. This made some conclude 
that he had made a Will, and that his quiet 
was the effect of that. Ken applied him- 
self much to the awaking the King’s con- 
science. He spoke with a great elevation, 
both of thought and expression, like a man 
inspired, as those who were present told 
me. He resumed the matter often, and 
pronounced many short ejaculations and 
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prayers, which affected all that were pre- 
sent, ex him that was the most con- 
cerned, who seemed to take no notice of 
him, and made no answers to him. He 
pressed the King six or seven times to ré- 
ceive the Sacrament; but the King always 
declined it, saying he was very weak. A 
table with the elements upon it, ready to be 
consecrated, was brought into the room; 
which occasioned a report to be then spread 
about, that he had received it. Ken pressed 
him to declare that he desired it, and that 
he died in the communion of the Church of 
England. To that he answered nothing. 
Ken asked him if he desired absolution from 
his sins. It seems the King, if he then 
thought any thing at all, thought that would 
do him no hurt. So Ken pronounced it 
over him: for which he was blamed, since 
the King exptessed no sense of sorrow for 
his past life, nor any purpose of amendment. 
Tt was thought to be a prostitution of the 
peace of the Church to give it to one, who, 
after a life led as the King’s had been, 
seemed to harden himself against every thing 
that could be said to him. Ken was also 
censured for another piece of indecency. 
He presented the Duke of Richmond; Lady 
Portsmouth’s son, to be blessed by the King. 
Upon this, some that were in the room 


cried out, the King was their common Fa- 
ther. And upon that, all kneeled down for 
his blessing, which he gave them. The 
King suffered much inwardly, and said he 
was burnt up within; of which he com- 


plained often, but with great decency. He 

said once he hoped he should climb up to 

Heaven’s gates; which was the only word 

savouring of religion, that he was heard to 
k 


Pee He gathered all his strength to speak 
his last words to the Duke, to which every 
one hearkened with great attention. He 
expressed his kindness to him, and that he 
now delivered all over to him with great 
joy. He recommended Lady Portsmouth 
over and over again to him. He said he 
had always loved her, and he loved her now 
to the last; and besought the Duke, in as 
melting words as he could fetch out, to be 
very kind toher and herson. He recom- 
mended his other children to him; and con- 
cluded, ‘Let not poor Nelly starve ;’ that 
was, Mrs. Gwyn. But he said nothing of 
the Queen, nor any one word of his people, 
or his servants; nor did he speak one word 
-of Religion, ot concerning the payment of 
his debts, though he left behind him about 
ninety thousand guineas, which he had ga- 
thered, either out of the privy purse, or out 
of the money which was sent him from 
France, or by othet methods; and which he 


had kept so secretly; that no person whatever 
knew any thing of it. 

“He continued in an agony till Friday 
at eleven o’clock, being the sixth of Febru- 
ary 1684-5; and then died in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age.” 

The chaplain of the Bishop of Ely, who 
was in the King’s chamber at the time, 
wrote thus to a brother clergyman the next 


day 
“ Ely House, Feb. 7, 1684-5. 
Rev. Srp, - 

“ Yesterday noon, I doe believe the most 
lamented Prince that ever satt upon a 
throne, one of the best of Kings, after near 
five days sickness, left this world ; trans- 
lated doubtless to a much more glorious 
kingdome then all those which he has left 
behind him now bewailing of their losse. 
"Twas a great piece of Providence that this 
fatal blow was not so sudden as it would 
have been, if he had dy’d on Munday, when 
his fitt first took him: as he must have done 
if Dr. King had not been by, by chance, 
and lett him blood. By these dayes 
respitt, he had opportunity (which accord- 
ingly he did embrace) of thinking of another 
world ; and wee are all prepared the better 
to sustain so great a loss. He showed 
himself, throughout his sickness, one of the 
best natur’d men that ever lived; and by 
abundance of fine things he said in refer- 
ence to his soul, he showed he dyed as good 
a christian: and the physicians, who have 
seen so many leave this world, doe say, they 
never saw the like as to his courage, so un- 
concerned he was at death, though sensible 
to all degrees imaginable, to the very last. 
He often in extremity of pain, would say he 
suffered, but thanked God that he did so, 
and that he suffered patiently. He every 
now and then would seem to wish fordeath, 
and beg the pardon of the standers by, and 
those that were employed about hint, that 
he gave them so much trouble: that he 
hoped the work was almost over: he was 
weary of this world: he had enough of it; 
and he was going to a better. 

“There was so much affection and ten- 
derness express’d between the two Royal 
brothers, the one upoy the bed, the other 
almost drowned in tears upon his knees and 
kissing of his dying brother’s hand, as could 
not but extremely move the standers by. 
He thank’d our present King for having al- 
ways been the best of brothets and of friends, 
and begg'd his pardon for the trouble he 
had given him from time to time, and for 
the several risks of fortune he had run on 
his account. He told him now he freely 
left him all; and begg’d of God to bless him 
with a prosperous reign. He recommend- 
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ed all his children to his care by » OX- 

t the Duke of Monmouth, whom he was 
not heard so much as to make mention of. 
He bless’d all his children, one by one, 
pulling them to him on the bed: and then 
the Bishops moved him, as he was the Lord’s 
anointed, and the father of his countrey, to 
bless them also, and all that were there pre- 
sent, and in them the whole body of his sub- 
jects; whereupon, the room being full, all 
fell down upon their knees, and he raised 
himself in his bed, and very solemnly bless- 
ed them all. This was so like a great good 
Prince, and the solemnity of it so very sur- 
prising, as was extremely moving, and caus- 
ed a general lamentation throughout ; and 
no one hears it without being much affected 
with it; being new and great. 

“ ’Tis not to be express’d how strangely 
every body was concern’d, when they per- 
ceiv’d there were but little hopes. 

“To all appearance, never any prince 
came to a crown with more regrett, with 
more unwillingness, because it could not bee 
without the loss of one he lov’d so dearly, 
than did our gracious Prince (whom God 
preserve). He joyn’d as heartily as any of 
the company in all the prayers the Bishops 
offered up to God. He was as much upon 
his knees as any one, and said amen as 
heartily : and no one doubts but he as much 
desired God would hear their prayers, as 
any one of all that prayed. 

“The Queen, whom he had asked for, the 
first thing he said on Munday when he came 
out of his fit, (she having been present as 
long as her extraordinary passion would 
give her leave, which at length threw her 
into fits, not being able to speak while with 
him,) sent a message to him to excuse her 
absence, and to beg his pardon if ever she 
had offended him in all her life. He te- 
plied, ‘ Alas! poor woman! she beg my 
pardon! I beg her’s with all my heart.’ 

“The Queen that now is was a most 
sionate mourner, and so tender hearted, as 
to think a crown dearly bought with the loss 
of such a brother. There was, indeed; no 
one of either sex but wept like children. 

“On Friday morning all the churches 
were so throng’d with people to pray for 
him, all in tears and with dejected looks, 
that for my part I found it a hard task, and 
so I doe believe did many mote, to goe 
through with the service: so melancholy 
was the sight, as well as were the thoughts 
of the occasion of it. 

__ “The Bishop of Bath and Wells watch- 
mg on Wednesday night (as my Lord had 
done the night before), there appearing then 
some danger, began to discourse to him asa 
divine : and thereupon. he did continue the 


for the rest to the last; the other 
ishops giving their assistance both by 


prayers and otherwise, as they saw occa~-- 


sion, with very good ejaculations and short 
s till his speéch quite left him ; and 
rwards, by lifting up his hand, express- 
ing his attention to the prayers, he made as 
“ glorious christian exit, after as lasting 
as strong an agony of death, almost as 

ere was known.” 
Father Hudleston’s account is as follows : 


“A Brief Account of Particulars occur- 
ring at the happy Death of our late 
Sovereign Lord King Charles the Se- 
cond, in regard to Religion ; faithfully 
related by Lie then Assistant, Mr. Jo. 
Hudleston.” 


“ Upon Thursday, the fifth of February, 
1685, between seven and eight o’clock in 
the evening, I was sent for in haste to the 
Queen’s Back-stairs at Whitehal, and de- 
sired to bring with me all things 
for a dying person. Accordingly I came, 
and was order’d not to stir from thence till 
further notice. Being thus obliged to wait; 
and not having had time to bring along with 
me the most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, I 
was in some anxiety how to procure it: In 
this conjuncture (the Divine Providence so 
disposing) Father Bento de Lemos, a Por- 
tuguez, came thither, and understanding the 
circumstance I was in, readily profer’d him- 
self to go to St. James’s, and bring the 
most Holy Sacrament along with him. 

“Soon after his departure, I was call’d 
into the King’s bed chamber, where ap- 
proaching to the bed side, and kneeling 
down, I im brief presented his Majesty with 
what service I could perform for God’s 
honor, and the happiness of his soul at this 
last moment, on which eternity depends. 
The King then declared himself : That he 
desired to die in the faith and communion of 
the Holy Roman Catholic Church ; that he 
was most heartily sorry 
his life ani icularly for that hi 
had deferred his so long ; 
through the merits of Christ’s passion 
hoped for salvation ; that he was in charity 
with all the world; that with all his heart 
he pardoned his enemies, and desired par- 
don of all those whom he had any wise of- 
fended, and that if it pleased God to spare 
Inm longer life, he would amend it, detest- 
ing all sin. 

“JT then advertis’d his Majesty of the 
benefit and necessity of the ent of 
Penance, whith eleedinandel the King 


most willingly embracing, made an exact 
Confession of his whole life with exceeding 
compunction and tenderness of heart ; which 
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ended, I desired him, in farther sign of re- 
pentance and true sorrow for his sins, to 
say with me this little short Agt of Con- 
trition. 

“ €O my Lord God, with my whole 
heart and soul I detest all the sins of my 
life past for the love of thee, whom I love 
above all things; and I firmly purpose by 
thy holy grace never to offend thee more, 
amen, sweet Jesus, amen. Into thy hands, 
sweet Jesus, I commend my soul; mercy, 
sweet Jesus, mercy,’ 

“This he pronounced with a clear and 
audible voice, which done, and his sacra- 
mental penance admitted, I gave him ab- 
solution. 

“ After some time thus spent, I asked his 
* Majesty if he did not also desire to have the 
other Sacraments of the Holy Church ad- 
ministered to him? He replyed ‘ By all 
means I desire to be partaker of all the 
helps and succours necessary and expedient 
for a Catholic Christian in my condition.’ 
I added, ‘And doth not your Majesty also 
desire to receive the pretious body and blood 
of our dear Saviour Jesus Christ in the most 
Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist?’ His 
answer was this: ‘If I am worthy, pray 
fail not to let me have it.’ I then told him, 
it would be brought to him very speedily, 
and desired his Majesty, that in the interim, 
he would give me leave to proceed to the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction; he replyed, 
* With all my heart :’ I then anoyled him, 
which as soon as perform’d I was cal’d to 
the door, whither the blessed Sacrament 
was now brought and delivered to me. 

* Then returning to the King, I entreated 
his Majesty that he would prepare and dis- 
= himself to receive. At which the 

ing, raising up himself, said, ‘Let me 
meet my Heavenly Lord in a better posture 
than in my bed.’ But I humbly begg’d his 
Majesty to repose himself: God Almighty, 
who saw his heart, would accept of his good 
intention. The King then having again re- 
cited the forementioned Act of Contrition 
with me, he received the most Holy Sacra- 
ment for his Viaticum, with all the symp- 
toms of devotion imaginable. The com- 
munion being ended, I read the usual 
om. termed ‘the Re-commendation of 

Soul,’ appointed by the Church for Ca- 
tholics in his condition. After which the 
King desired the Act of Contrition, ‘O my 
Lord God,’ &c. to be repeated: this done, 
for his last spiritual encouragement I said, 

“Your Majesty hath now received the 
comfort and benefit of all the Sacraments 
that a good Christian ready to depart out 
of this world can have or desire. Now it 
rests only that you think upon the death 
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and ion of our dear Saviour Jesus 
Christ, of which I present unto you this 
figure (shewing him a crucifix); lift up 
therefore the eyes of your soul, and repre- 
sent to yourself your sweet Saviour here 
crucified : bowing down his head to kiss 
you; his arms stretched out to embrace 
you ; his body and members all bloody and 
pale with death to redeem you; and, as 
you see him dead and fixed upon the cross 
for your redemption, so have his remem- 
brance fixed and fresh.-in your heart: be- 
seech him, with all humility, that his most 
pretious blood may not be shed in vain for 
you; and that it will please him, by the 
merits of his bitter death and passion, to 
pardon and forgive you all your offences ; 
and finally to receive your soul into his 
blessed hands; and when it shall please him 
to take it out. of this transitory world, to 
grant you a joyfull resurrection and an eter- 
nal crown of glory in the next. In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ 

“ So, recommending his Majesty on my 
knees, with all the transport of devotion I 
was able, to the diviné mercy and protec- 
tion, I withdrew out of the chamber. ? 

“Tn testimony of all which I have here- 
unto subscribed my name. 

Jo. Hupieston.” 

Thus died Charles II.; as a Protestant 
before Protestants, as a Papist before Pa- 
consolation and absolution 
rom both parties, yet most probably in his 


heart despising both. What an awful com- 
bination of hypocrisy, presumption, and 
profanation of holy things, do these state- 


ments present ! 

Vide Ellis’s Original Letters, vol. iii. 
p- 333—338, first series; and vol. iv. p. 
78—80, second series. 

Baptist Magazine. 
ORANG OUTANG OF SUMATRA. 
(By Dr. C, Abel.) 
Tue following short history of the circum- 
stances under which this animal was found, 
and of the mode of taking him, is drawn 
up from accounts which were furnished to 
me either directly or indirectly by persons 
concerned in his capture, 

A boat party under the command of 
Messrs. Craygyman and Fish, officers of 
the brig Mary Anne Sophia, having landed 
to procure water at a place called Ram- 
boom, near Touraman, on the N.W. coast of 
Sumatra, on a spot where there was much 
cultivated and but few trees, disco- 
vered on one of these a gigantic animal 
of the monkey tribe. On the approach of 
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the party, he came to the ground, and when 
pursued sought refuge in another tree at 
some distance, exhibiting, as he moved, the 
appearance of a tall man-like figure covered 
with shining brown hair, walking erect with 
a waddling gait, but sometimes accelerating 
his motion with his hands, and occasionally 
impelling himself forward with the bough 
of a tree. His motion on the ground was 

lainly not his natural mode of progression, 
ir even when assisted by his hands or a 
stick, it was slow and vacillating: it was 
necessary to see him amongst trees, in order 
to estimate his agility and strength. 

On being driven to a small clump, he 
gained by one spring a very lofty branch, 
and bounded from one branch to another 
with the ease and alacrity of a common 
monkey. Had the country been covered 
with wood, it would have been almost im- 
possible to prevent his escape, as his mode 
of travelling from one tree to another is 
described to be as rapid as the progress of 
a swift horse. Even amidst the few trees 
that were on the spot, his movements were 
so quick that it was very difficult to obtain 
a settled aim; and it was only by cutting 
down one tree after another, that his pur- 
suers, by confining him within a very limited 
range, were enabled to destroy him by se- 
veral successive shots, some of which pene- 
trated his body and wounded his viscera. 

Having received five balls, his exertions 
relaxed, and reclining exhausted on one of 
the branches of a tree, he vomited a con. 
siderable quantity of blood. The ammuni- 
tion of the hunters being by this time ex- 
pended, they were obliged to fell the tree 
in order to obtain him, and they did this in 
full confidence that his power was so far 
gone that they could secure him without 
trouble, but were astonished as the tree was 
falling to see him effect his retreat to 
another, with apparently undiminished 
vigour. In fact, they were obliged to cut 
down all the trees before they could drive 
him to combat his enemies on the ground, 
against whom he still exhibited surprising 
strength and agility, although he was at 
length overpowered by numbers, and de- 
stroyed by the thrusts of spears and the 
blows of stones and other missiles. When 
nearly in a dying state, he seized a 
made of a supple wood, which would have 
withstood the strength of the stoutest man, 
and shivered it in pieces; in the words of 
the narrator, he broke it as if it had been a 
carrot. It is stated by those who aided in 
his death, that the human-like expression 
of his countenance, and piteous manner of 
placing his hands over his wounds, dis- 
tressed their feelings, and almost made 


them qnestion the nature of the act they 
were committing. When dead, both na- 
tives and Europeans contemplated his 
figure with amazement. His stature at the 
lowest computation was upwards of six 
feet; at the highest it was nearly eight ; 
but it will afterwards be seen that it was 
probably about seven. In the following 
description, which I give in the words of 
my informant, many of my readers will 
detect some of those external conformations 
which distinguish the young Eastern orang 
outangs that have been seen in Europe. The 
only part of the description in which the ima- 
gination seems to have injured the fidelity 
of the portrait, regards the prominence of 
the nose and size of the eyes, neither of 
which is verified by the integuments of 
the animal’s head. 

“< The animal was nearly eight feet high, 
and had a well-proportioned body, with a 
fine broad expanded chest and narrow waist. 
His head also was in due proportion to his 
body; the eyes were large, the nose pro- 
minent, and the mouth much more capa- 
cious than the mouth of a man. His chi 
was fringed from the extremity of one ear 
to the other, with a beard that curled 
neatly on each side, and formed altogether 
an ornamental rather than a frightful appen- 
dage to his visage. His arms were v 
long even in proportion to his height, and 
in relation to the arms of men; but his 
legs were in some respects much shorter. 
His masculine organs were not very con- 
spicuous, and seemed to be small in pro- 
portion to his size. The hair of his coat 
was smooth and glossy when he was first 
killed, and his teeth and appearance altoge- 
ther indicated that he was young and in the 
full ion of his physical powers. 
Upon the whole,” adds his biographer, 
«he was a wonderful beast to behold, and 
there was more in him to excite amazement 
than fear.” 

That this animal shewed great tenacity of 
life is evident from his surviving so many 
dreadful wounds; and his peculiarity in 
this respect seems to have been a subject of 
intense surprise to all his assailants. In 
reference to this point it may be proper to 
remark, that after he had been carried on 
board ship, and was-hauled up for the pur- 
pose of being skinned, the first stroke of the 
knife on the skin of the arm produced an 
instantaneous vibration of its muscles, fol- 
lowed by a convulsive contraction of the 
whole member. A like quivering of the 
muscles occurred when the knife was ap- 
plied to the skin of the back, which so 
impressed Captain Cornfoot with a per- 
suasion that the animal retained his 
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sensibility, that he ordered the of 
skinning to stop till the head been 
removed. 

It seems probable that this animal had 
travelled from some distance to the place 
where he was found, as his legs were co- 
vered with mud up to the knees, and he 
was considered as great a prodigy by the 
natives as by the Euro They had 
never before met with an animal like him, 
although they lived within two days’ journey 
of one of the vast and almost impenetrable 
forests of Sumatra. They seemed to think 
that his appearance accounted for many 
strange noises, resembling screams and 
shouts, and various sounds, which they 
could neither attribute to the roar of the 
Yiger, nor to the voice of any other beast 
with which they were familiar, What ca- 
pability the great orang outang may possess 
of uttering such sounds does not appear, 
but this belief of the Malays may lead to 
the capture of other individuals of his s 
cies, and to the discovery of more interesting 
particulars of his conformation and habits. 

The only material discrepancy which I 


can detect in the different accounts which 


have been given of this animal, regards his 
height, which in some of them is vaguely 
stated at from above six feet to nearly eight. 
Captain Cornfoot however, who favoured 
me with a verbal description of the animal 
when brought on board his ship, stated, that 
“ he was a full head taller than any man on 
board, measuring seven feet in what might 
be called his ordinary standing posture, and 
eight feet when suspended for the purpose 
of being skinned.” 

- [ne following measurements, which I 
have carefully made of different parts of the 
animal in the Society’s Museum, go far to 
determine this point, and are entirely in 
favour of Captain Cornfoot’s accuracy. The 
skin of the body of the animal, dried and 
shrivelled as it is, measures in a straight 
line from the top of the shoulder to the 
part where the ancle has been removed, 
5 feet 10 inches, the perpendicular length 
of the neck as it is in the preparation 34 
inches, the length of the head from the top 
of the forehead to the end of the chin 
9 inches, and the length of the skin still 
attached to the foot from its line of se 

tion from the leg 8 inches: we thus obtain 
7 feet 63 inches as the approximate height 
of the animal. - The natural bending posture 
of the ape tribe would obviously diminish 
the height of the standing posture in the 
living animal, and probably reduce it to 
Captain Cornfoot’s measurement of 7 feet, 
whilst the stretching that would take place 
when the animal was extended for dissec- 


tion, might as obviously increase his length 
to 8 feet. . 

Description of the remains of the ani- 
mal.— Head. e face of this animal, with 
the exception of the beard, is nearly bare, a 
few straggling short downy hairs being alone 
scattered over it, and is of a dark lead 
colour. The eyes are small in relation to 
those of man, and are about an inch apart : 
the eyelids are well fringed with lashes. 
The ears are one inch and a half in length, 
and barely an inch in breadth, are closely 
applied to the head, and resemble those of 
man, with the exception of wanting the 
lower lobe. The nose is scarcely raised 
above the level of the face, and is chiefly 
distinguished by two nostrils three-fourths of 
an inch in breadth, placed obliquely side 
by side. The mouth projects considerably 
in a mammillary form, and its opening is 
very large; when closed, the lips ap 
narrow, but are in reality half an inch in 
thickness. The hair of the head is of a 
reddish brown, grows from behind forwards, 
and is five inches in length. The beard is 
handsome, and appears to have been curly 
in the animal’s life-time, and approaches to 
a chesnut colour; it is about three inches 
long, springing very gracefully from the 
upper lip near the angles of the mouth, in 
the form of mustachios, whence descending, 
it mixes with that of the chin, the whole 
having at present a very wavy aspect. The 
face of the animal is much wrinkled. 

Hands.—The palms of the hands are 
very long, are quite naked from the wrists, 
and are of the colour of the face. Their 
backs, to the last joint of their‘fingers, are 
covered with hair, which inclines a little 
backwards towards the wrists, and then 
turns directly upwards. All the fi 
have nails, which are strong, convex, a of 
a black colour; the thumb reaches to the 
first joint of the fore-finger. 

Feet.—The feet are covered on the back 
with long brown hair to the last joint of the 
toes; the great toe is set on nearly at right 
angles to the foot, and is relatively very 
short. The original colour of the palms of 
the hands and the soles of the feet is some- 
what uncertain, in consequence of the effect 
of the spirit in which they have been pre- 


served. 

Skin.—The skin itself is of a dark 
leaden colour. The hair is of a brownish 
red, but when observed at some distance, 
has a dull, and in some places an almost 
black appearance ; but in a strong light it 
is of a light red. It is in all parts very 
long; on the fore-arm it is directed up- 
wards; on the upper arm its general direc- 
tion is downwards, but from its length it 
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hangs shaggy below the arm; from the 
shoulders it hangs in large and long massy 
tufts, which in continuation with the long 
hair on the back, seems to form one long 
mass to the very centre of the body. 
About the flanks the hair is equally long, 
and in the living animal must have de- 
scended below the thighs and nates. On 
the limits, however, of the lateral termina- 
tion of the skin which must have covered 
the chest and belly, it is scanty, and gives 
the impression that these must have 
been comparatively bare. nd the upper 
part of the back it is also much thinner, than 
elsewhere, and small tufts at the junction of 
the skin with the neck are curled abruptly 
upwards, corresponding with the direction 
of the hair at the back of the head. 


ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OF 
ORGANIC LIFE. 
(Continued from col. 147.) 


Essay V.—On_ the Circulation of the 
Blood. 


From the /eft ventricle of the heart, as we 
have before stated, the main artery of the 
frame, termed aorta, arises ; this vessel dis- 
tributes its branches, like a tree, to ev 
part of the body, forming, as they pcan 4 
humerous communications with each other, 
till at last, by their extreme ramifications, 
termed capillaries, a network of such deli. 
cacy and minuteness is produced, that a 
uncture with the finest instrument cannot 
made without wounding them, and 
drawing blood. The capillaries\gradually 
assume the character of veins, as minute and 
delicate as themselves, assisting equally to 
form the network, and so intimate is their 
union ; and so imperceptibly do the veins 
assume their venous character, that it would 
be difficult to say where the artery ends, and 
the yein begins. This beautiful system of 
minute vessels is distributed throughout 
every part of the body but the skin ; the va- 
nous membranes, and the muscles, are sup- 
plied the most abundantly. It is not, how- 
ever, into all the capillary vessels, in a na- 
tural state, that the red particles of the blood 
are admitted ; as for instance the cornea of 
the eye, whose vessels contain the serous, or 
uncoloured, portion only. This may arise 
from the calibre of the vessels being too mi- 
nute to admit the entrance of the red_parti- 
cles, or, from a natural disposition and pow- 
er in them, to refuse that part of the blood 
which would interfere with the necessary 
function of the organ. 
As it is the office of the arteries to convey 
— from the heart to every part of the 
x. 


system, for its support and nourishment, so 
it is the office of the veins to return it to the 
same source, its important task being accom- 
plished. All the veins of the body, except 
those of the heart ityelf, terminate ultimately 
in the two vene cave, from whence the 
blood passes into the right auricle; this re- 
servoir being filled, its sides immediately. 
contract, and the blood is forced through 
the ostium venosum into the,right ventricle, 
being prevented from returning back into 
the veins by the valve placed at their en- 
trance into the auricle. The right ventricle, 
on receiving the blood, now in its turn con- 
tracts, and forces it into the pulmonary ar- 
tery, by which it is carried immediately to 
the lungs, where, undergoing certain changes, 
it becomes fitted for the purposes of the ani- 
mal economy. On the contraction of the 
ventricle it would be natural to expect that 
the blood would, at least in part, retum 
back into the auricle, and this would cer- 
tainly occur, were it not prevented by the 
valve at the ostium venosum, or entrance 
into the ventricle ; the same remark holds 
good, with respect to the valves also on the 
other side of the heart. 

The blood having traversed the lungs, is 
returned by the pulmonary veins to the /eft 
auricle of the heart; and this co’ i 
it is propelled into the left ventricle, from 
whence it is sent through the aorta and its 
ramifications to every part of the body ; and 
is again returned by the veins to the right 


auricle. It ap , therefore, that the blood 
on the right side of the heart, must pass 
e lungs, before it can be admitted 


into the left, in order to be conveyed by 
the means of arteries through the system. 
Now, we shall find, upon examination, that 
a manifest difference exists between the blood 
in the veins, and in the arteries,—or, in the 
right, and in the left cavities of the heart ; 
that of the veins of the right side of the heast 
being of a dark livid colour, while its hue in 
the arteries and left side is scarlet or bright 
red. This circumstance, independent of 
others, indicates a change in its nature, and 
it is evident also, that this change must be 
effected in the Jungs. But before proceed- 
ing, it may be proper to give a brief de- 
scription of these organs, by which some 
idea of their structure and use may be formed. 
The /ungs are situated in the cavity of the 
chest, which when distended with air, they 
completely fill; their texture is light and 
spongy, and consists of an assemblage of 
most minute and numberless cells, connect- 
ed together and communicating with each 
other ; the whole being covered by an ex- 
tremely fine membrane termed the plura. 
In these cells the ramifications of the tra- 
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ehéa or wind-pipe terminate, and it is in 
these that the blood undergoes its change. 
The lungs are abundantly supplied with ab- 
sorbents, and also with a considerable num- 
ber of nerves, although at the same time 
their sensibility is very imperfect. On 
each dilatation of the chest there enters into 
these organs, according to some physiolo- 
gists, between thirty and forty cubic inches, 
or, at a deep; inspiration, from six to eight 
quarts of atmospheric air, consisting when 
pure, of 73 of azote or nitrogen, 27 of oxy- 
gen, and one or two parts in the 100, of 
earbonic acid : the character of the air, when 
expired, is found to be considerably altered, 
the portion of carbonic acid being much in- 
creased, that of the oxygen diminished, and 
the azote remaining apparently unchanged. 

Now, on the air-cells of the lungs, the 
¢ontexture of which is estimated by Haller 
at the 1000th part of an inch in thickness, 
the extreme ramifications or capillaries of 
the pulmonary artery are spread like a deli- 
cate network ; and under such circumstan- 
ces it appears, that the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere is fully capable of acting on the 
blood, and affecting the requisite changes, 
by which, having become arterial, it is re- 
turned through the pulmonary veins, to the 
left side of the heart, We may here re- 
mark, that the pulmonary artery is the only 
artery which carries dark, or, as it is com- 
monly called, venous blood, and it arises 
from one of the right cavities of the heart ; 
while the pulmonary veins proceeding to the 
left are the only veins that carry arterial 
blood : thus the blood in the right cavities 
of the heart is dark-coloured, or venous; that 
in the left, bright red, or arterial. 

With the passage of this fluid through the 
lungs is connected that most important phe- 
nomenon, the nourishment and support of 
the body. It is remarkable that arterial 
‘blood seems to be alone calculated to sus- 
tain the natural integrity of the animal frame ; 
its decay and losses being repaired, and its 
various secretions being furnished, from ar- 
terial blood. To this rule there is however 
one exception, viz. the bile ; this fluid is se- 
‘ereted by the liver from venous blood. 

In venous blood is contained a large por- 
tion of carbon, acquired during its course 
‘through the animal system. Now, when it 
reaches the lungs, and becomes acted upon 
by the atmospheric air, which I have alrea- 
dy said to be comprised principally of oxy- 
gen and azote, the oxygen unites with a 
‘great portion of the carbon, forming car- 
bonic acid, expired with the azote, which 
“seems to be unchanged, and also with the 
-remainder of the oxygen which exists after 
‘the production of the acid. The blood now 
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becomes of a florid colour, having parted 
with the carbon, to which its previous dark- 
ness was owing ; and this is supposed to be 
the only change it undergoes during respi- 
ration. It has been, however, the opinion of 
several physiologists, that a part of the oxy- 
gen was absorbed by the blood, and so en- 
tered into combination with it. This again 
is contradicted, and with reason, as it is 
ascertained by experiments that the portion 
of oxygen which disappears, is just suffici- 
ent for the formation of the carbonic acid 
which is produced. 

The quantity of oxygen consumed by 
animals in a given time is variable, not 
only as it regards species and individuals, 
but the same individual under different cir- 
cumstances, 

In man, the quantity of oxygen consum- 
ed in a minute has been differently rated. 
Allen and Pepys found it to be 26°6 cubic 
inches in a minute; Davy 31°6 ; and Mur- 
ray 36. Various states of the system, how- 
ever, occasion considerable differences. For 
instance, the quantity of oxygen consumed, 
is increased by exercise; and if the experi- 
ments of Peguin may be trusted, this con- 
sumption is nearly four times more than in 
the usual state of the body. But Prout, 
who has paid much attention to the subject, 
concluded from numberless experiments, 
that exercise, when moderate, increased the 
consumption of oxygen, but when continu- 
ed so as to induce fatigue, diminished it. 
The exhilarating passions, appear to increase 
the quantity, the depressing passions on the 
other hand, and sleep, alcohol, and tea, to 
diminish the quantity. The experiments 
of Dr. Prout tend also to prove, that the 
quantity of oxygen consumed, is not uni- 
form during the twenty-four hours, but is 
always greater at one and the same part of 
the day than at any other. For instance, 
that its maximum occurs between 10 a, m. 
and 2 p. m., or generally between 11 a.m. 
and 1 p. m, and that its minimum com- 
mences about 8h. 30’ p. m., and continues 
nearly uniform till about 3h. 30’ a. m. 

To account for this phenomenon, Dr. P. 
refers, and with much probability, to the 
sun, as regulating by its presence or absence 
these variations. And we may here observe 
that in all diurnal animals, the season of 
their greatest activity is the forenoon, at which 
time also the consumption of the oxygen is 
greatest, while lassitude and fatigue come 
on gradually in the afternoon, when the 
consumption of oxygen is diminished. 
There are, however, many animals from 
whose natural habits of activity in the night, 
and repose during the day, we may conclude 
that with them the arrangement is reversed. 
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From the experiments of Dr. Crawford, 
it would appear, that temperature exerts 
much influence also, as to the quantity of 
oxygen consumed. He found, for example, 
that a guinea-pig confined in air at the tem- 
perature of 55°, consumed double the quan- 
tity which it did when confined in air at 
104°; and also that in such cases of expo- 
sure to high temperature, the venous blood 
had not its usual dark character, but, by its 
arterial florid hue, indicated that in its course 
through the system, the natural and usual 
changes in it had not taken place. 

When the temperature of warm-blooded 
animals is greatly increased, exertion be- 
comes laborious, and fatigue and lassitude, 
as if resulting from violent muscular efforts, 
are speedily induced ; but on the contrary, 
in cold-blooded animals, on whose system 
temperature has so marked an influence, 
that when cooled below a certain degree 
they become torpid, the effect of a mode- 
rate degree of heat will be to increase mus- 
cular action, and a corresponding consump- 
tion of oxygen. As then it appears that an 
increase of muscular action (to a certain 
point at least) is accompanied by an increas- 
ed consumption of oxygen ; so, on the other 
hand, as fatigue follows exertion, this in- 
creased consumption will always be suc- 
ceeded by an equally great decrease, and this 
is indicated by yawning and drowsiness,which 
are also the signs of muscular exhaustion. 

The amount of oxygen consumed is an 
index of the quantity of carbon thrown out 
of the system, and this in man amounts to 
nearly half an ounce every hour, but its rela- 
tive proportion to the quantity of food taken 
into the system, or to the bulk or natural ha- 
bits of the animal, is yet undetermined by 
experiments. 

The blood having thus become aerated, 
or, to speak more correctly, deprived of the 
carbon which it had acquired in its course 
through the frame, is now fitted for the pur- 
poses of the animal economy ; and it is in 
the order of our plan to take a closer view 
of the agents appointed to thisend. Our 
readers need not now be told that these are 
the heart, the arteries, and the veins. The 
general anatomy of the heart has already 
been explained; it now remains for us to 
consider its peculiar mode of action. 

We have stated this organ to be a mus- 
cle, containing four cavities, destined for re- 
ceiving and expelling the blood ; but with re- 
spect to its action, it differs from every other 
in the animal frame. To other muscles, rest 
from their labours is necessary, that their 
powers of exertion may be renewed ; they 
are wearied with toil, and require repose ; 
those even by which respiration is effected, 


are refreshed at each interval ; but the heart 
alone is unwearied, it continues its labour 
for years; it requires no repose; death 
alone puts a period to its exertions; and 
even then life lingers there the latest, and 
slowly and unwillingly retires. The heart, 
we have said to consist of two auricles and 
two ventricles, and their contraction sepa- 
rately on the blood has been mentioned, 
but it must not be thence concluded, that 
each of these divisions in turn contracts se- 
—_ and by itself, no other action of the 

eart occurring at the same time ; for this is 
by no means the case. The two auricles 
contract and dilate together, and it is the 
same with respect to the ventricles, whose 
motions are simultaneous also ; the contrac- 
tion of one part, and the dilatation of the 
other, both occurring at the same period. 
It may be observed here, that when the con- 
traction of the heart is mentioned in general 
terms, that of the ventricles is always allud- 
ed to. 

On each action of the ventricles, the whole 
of the heart is carried smartly forwards, and 
the point of this organ comes in contact with 
the left side of the chest, between the sixth 
and seventh true ribs, when its pulsation 
may be easily felt. From this circumstance, 
a controversy has arisen among physiolo- 
gists, respecting the mode in which the con- 
traction takes place; some supposing the 
heart at that instant to be elongated ; and 
others, with better reason, affirming it to be 
shortened ; and numerous were the animals 
sacrificed, to prove the truth of each asser- 
tion. The question is now set at rest, as it 
is ascertained that the external portion of 
the ventricles is drawn towards the septum 
or partition between them, and the apex or 
point towards the base; the displacement 
of the heart being therefore to be attributed 
to the influx of blood into the auricles, and 
to its expulsion from the ventricles, by which 
the aorta and pulmonary artery are distend- 
ed. The pulsations of the heart during 
health vary much, according to the sex, ha- 
bits, or temperament of the individual ; 
their frequency, however, decreasing from 
infancy to old age. : 

In the new-born infant, the pulse may be 
estimated at 140 per minute; at the end of 
the first year 124—second 110—third and 
fourth 96 ;—in youth from 80 to 86—man- 
hood 75—old age 60. But as life advan- 
ces farther, the pulse is found so variable, 
that no accurate estimate can be taken. 

The heart, through the medium of the 
nerves, is greatly influenced by the passions 
and affections of the mind; its action is 
modified and often accelerated by the shight- 
est emotion; and diseases of every kind 
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control, diminish, and even excite its pow- 
ers; and by this derangement other parts 
of the system are again influenced; for the 
animal frame may be said to resemble a 
piece of mechanism, furnished with numer- 
ous wheels depending on and giving aid to 
each other; but let one be displaced or put 
out of order, the whole is thrown into con- 
fusion. Fainting, for instance, we know is 
often occasioned by emotions of the mind, 
by which, through the medium of the nerves, 
the action of the heart is diminished, and 
less blood is consequently sent through the 
vessels to the brain. Now, from this defici- 
ency, the nervous power of the brain be- 
comes diminished, or even for a time sus- 
pended, as it depends materially on the cir- 
culation, and the body sinks inanimate ; nor 
perhaps would it recover, had not the heart 
the property of still preserving its power of 
~ contraction to a certain degree, which, as 
the blood begins again to circulate slowly 
through the brain, it more and more re- 
covers; and as it recovers, sends forth by 
degrees a stil! greater portion of blood, till 
at last the whole circulation becomes fully 
restored. Hence we see the reason why 
persons fainting should be placed in a hort- 
zontal position, with the head as low or 


lower than the rest of the body. 
The arteries, we have before stated, may 


be considered as ramifications of one great 
trunk ; they are composed of three coats, 
the external one consisting merely of cellu. 
lar membrane, the middle one of fibres en- 
circling the artery, and asserted by many to 
be muscular; and the internal one, a thin 
membrane calculated to give strength to the 
artery, and afford at the same time, by the 
‘smoothness of its surface, a free and easy 
to the blood. The veins also in 
ike manner are composed of three coats ; 
but as their structure is much more delicate 
than that of arteries, it is a difficult matter 
to demonstrate the fact, while, on the con- 
trary, the coats of arteries from their struc- 
ture easily admit of separation. The ar- 
teries and veins are both elastic, and capa- 
ble of dilation to a considerable degree, but 
the latter this power more remark- 
ably than the former, and it is indeed aston- 
ishing to how great an extent this may be 
carried without injury. 
Hammersmith. W. Martin. 
(To be continued.) 
MEASURES TAKEN FOR TIE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY IN CEYLON. 


‘Tae name of Sir Alexander Johnston will 
be long remembered in India, where his 
impartial admiuistration of justice, and 


humane endeavours to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the natives, have been attended 
with the most happy effects. The following 
letter, written by this gentleman, on the 
measures adopted for the abolition of slavery 
in Ceylon, dated July 22d, 1816, will 

ce his character, exertions, and success, 
in an amiable light. 

“T have, for the last ten years of my 
residence in Ceylon, been endeavouring, as 
I believe I have often mentioned to you, to 
get the principal proprietors of slaves on the 
island to fix a day, after which all children 
born of their slaves shall be considered as 
free. My endeavours have, at last, as 
you will see by the enclosed papers, been 
attended with success. I wrote on the 
10th of this month, a letter (of which 
No. I.* is a copy,) upon the subject, to the 
principal proprietors of slaves at this place, 
who are upon the list of the special jury- 
men for the province of Colombo, and 
who are therefore all ey known to 
me. By the letter, of which No. II. is a 
copy, you will see that the Pe con- 
tained in my letter was well received by 
them ; and that they, at a general meeting 
which they called to take the contents of 
that letter into consideration, unanimously 
came to the resolution, that all children 
born of their slaves, after the 12th of Au- 
gust next, should be free ;—(the 12th of 
August was fixed upon by them, at my 
suggestion, as a compliment to the Prince 
Regent.) They afterwards appointed a_ 
committee, from among themselves, to 
frame certain resolutions, (No. III.) for the 

of carrying their benevolent in- 
tention into effect. The principal object of 
these resolutions is, as you will perceive, to 
secure that the children, born free after 
the 12th of August next, shall be provided 
for by the masters of their parents until the 
age of fourteen ; it being su that after 
they have attained that age they will be 
able to provide for themselves. 

“The Dutch special jurymen of this 
place -consist of about 130 of the most 
respectable Dutch gentlemen of the place ; 
in which number are contained almost all 
the Dutch who are large proprietors of 
slaves. Besides these gentlemen, there are 
jurymen of all the different castes among 
the natives, such as vellales, fishermen, men 
of the Mahabadde or cinnamon department, 
Chittees, and Mahomedans. The moment 
the jurymen of these castes heard of the 


* In the Eleventh Report of the “ African Insti- 
tution,” from which this extract is taken, the let- 
ters here marked No. I. 11. HL. ‘&e. are inserted 
but we are obliged to omit them from the want of 
rvom. 
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Tesolution which had been conie to by the 
Dutch special jurymen, they were so much 
struck with the example which they had set 
them, that they also immediately addressed 
me in the same manner as the Dutch had 
done; announcing their unanimous ac- 
quiescence in the measure which had been 
adopted by the Dutch, and their unani- 
mous determination to consider as free all 
children that may be born of their slaves, 
after the 12th of August.” 


POETKY. 


‘ROMAN CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 
(A Warning Voice to the People of England.) 


A canzrut Shepherd had a flock 

Of thriving sheep—his only stock ; 
Their pasture he with walls surrounded, 
As wares in all the land abounded ; 
Great were his pains, his labour long, 
To make the walls both high and strong ; 
Yet often, as he went to Sleep, 

The wolves broke in, and tore the sheep. 
At last he found the work complete— 
No entrance left, but at the gate ; 

The flock protected, and at peace, 
Began to flourish and increase ; 

Till full of years, and honest pride 

At his success, the Shepherd died. 


A Son suceeeded, mild and kind, 
Of lib’ral and most princely mind, 
Who wish’d, indeed, to save the sheep, 
And yet the wolves in humour keep. 
Him the submissive brutes petition, 
To pity their forlorn condition ;— 
Of their primeval rights denuded, 
And from the pasturage excluded ;— 
They vow’d, they swore, their alter’d mind 
To sheep had long become so kind, 
They would not put a tooth or foot on 
The choicest, fattest leg of mutton : 
Their ancestors, they all confest, 
Of sharper notions were possest, 
Had often climb’d the shepherd’s wall, 
And made the sheep in thousands fall; 
Spread death and desolation round, 
And.stain’d with blood the blushing ground ; 
But they (kind souls) had other kidneys, 
As noble as Sir Philip Sydney'’s— 
Mild as Melancthon they would keep, 
And help to feed the flock of sheep. 


The Shepherd, fearing such a trial, 

Was resolute in his denial ; 
Till, by false friends, extremely puzzled, 
He let the wolves in, strongly muzzled, 
Pared from each foot was ev'ry claw, 
Full twenty straps bound up each jaw;, 
And each was forced on oath to pass, 
He would eat nothing there but grass. 
The wall was levell’d, and the meeting 

ixt wolves and sheep, was grac’d with 

greeting ; 
One would suppose through all the plain 
The golden age was come again : 
Sheep joined with wolf hard names to call 
The builders of the levell’d wall. 
A few bold watchmen dared to cry 
Against this frightful novelty, 
And prophesied *twonld come to pass, 
That wolves would think “ all flesh was grass,’ 
And in their plenitude of power, 
The silly sheep at last devour. 
Their warnings all are given in vain, 
Within the fold the wolves remain: 


The watchmen nieet contempt and hate, 
As “ born two centuries too late ;”” 

Vile bigots, who, for private ends, 
Would separate such loving fr 


Meantime, the claws which had been cut, 
Grew long and sharp on every foot ; 
Some of the straps are weak and torn ; 
The rest, by length of time are worn; 
And those, though few, that now remain, 
Give tenfold discontent and pain 
Till, as an useless, galling, bran 
They're all drawn off with gentle hand : 
The shepherd starts, and late takes care 
New straps and muzzles to prepare ; 
Resolv’d, at last, strict watch to keep, 
And save, if possible, the sheep. 

But vain is all precaution now, 

‘The grim wolf knits his horrid brow ; 

The muzzle he rejects with scorn, 

And on that melancholy morn 

Destruction rages through the fold— 

‘The sheep are slaughter’d, young and old ; 
In vain for help the shepherd cries, 
Amidst his butcher'd flock he dies ; 

And curses, in his hapless fall, 

The day he mov’d his father’s wall. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
THE ALBUM. 


No Pretor’s famous deeds adorn the page, 
Decrees nor edicts of the Roman sage : 

No records of proud Rome’s illustrious dead, 
Nor muster-roll of names who fonght and bled, 
And Carthaginian pomp in ruins harld, 

To ‘stablish Rome th’ emporium of the world. 
No register matricular to tell 

Who did in occult sciences excell. 

’Tis no chronology of certain date, 

To shew that mighty empire’s hapless fate ; 
Unerriug time will testify to all, 

How kingdoms, in succession, rise and fall. 

But still this Album may preserve a name, 
Stranger alike to literature and fame ; 

Which was in dark oblivion doom’d to rot, 
Where all its mania would have been forgot : 
For sure it is insanity to rhyme, 

*Tis love’s asylum ‘and the madman’s crime ; 
Excites to frenzy and engenders grief, 

Brings on the heart-ache, and affords relief; 

It gives us joy, and propagates distress, 

At once augments, and makes our sorrows 
Profanely sacred, profligate demure, 

Source of disease, and fountain of its cure. 
Strange are the incongruities which grace 

The finish’d portrait of the rhyming race ! 

A name preserv’d, nought may be known beside, 
Except that he was born, liv’d, wrote, and died. 
But if one aseful thought it should retain, 
Sav’d from the wreck of scribes, ‘tis not in vain. 


Should these unknown and fameless scraps 
Some rising genius of a future age: [engage 
To cherish in his breast the ———- fire, 

And fan the flames of laudable desire, 

That if he can attain no higher fame, 

Some Album may perchance record his name ; 
As few dare think they shall be quite forgot, 
He trusts in hope, and risks his future lot. 


How diffident superior worth appears 
On its first openings, till ding years 
Of long experience, ronfidence impart, 
Inure the mind and fortify the heart. 
The seeds of mérit are by virtue sown, 
And delicacy calls the buds her own ; 
While modesty o’ershades the tender flower 
From rash presumption’s pestilential power ; 
And sensibility the fruit preserves, 
Which caution uses as occasion serves, 
While prudence gives the fascinating charm, 
Discretion guards from all impending harm ; 
In folly’s progress just réverse the case, 
For senseless impudence springs up apace! 
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The sons of ignorance push from the shore 
Of life’s great ocean, with a plenteous store 
Of every thing, but wisdom, meet to guide 
The feeble bark o’er time's impetuous tide : 
Self-admiration decks th’ audacious brow, 

And fearless confidence sits on the prow, 

With eager hope to catch the swelling gale, 
And shameless adulation hoists the sail: 
Ambition takes the helm, and bears away, 
Through flattery’s strait to reputation’s bay ; 
Pride climbs aloft, and, station’d toup-mast high, 
She casts on all around a scornful eye : 

But dreadful storms of disappointments rise, 
And envy’s dark’ning shades o’erspread the skies ; 
No reckoning kept, they willingly mistake 
Derision’s gulf, for approbation’s lake! , 

Now pilot Inexperience is call’d. 

And o’er presumption’s reef the bark is haul’d ; 
The pilot, from ambition, takes command, 
Weathers the helm, and boldly makes for land, 
Enters the rapids of the idiot’s praise, 

Essays too late to tack, but misses, stays ; 
Hope drops the anchor. but without effect, 

‘To shun the cataract of disrespect, 

Hope dies, and Inexperience through fatigue 
Resigns the helm to his robust colleague, 
Out-daring impudence their only trust, 

But founder in the vortex of disgust!!! 


This Album may record how modern powers 
Have been employed, in solitary hours, 
As love, or grief, or hope, or sorrow, reign’d, 
And passion’s varied impulse felt or feign’d: 
Perchance it may reveal some secret flames 
Of love, conceal'd beneath fictitious names ; 
And some despairing lover read the lays, 
And wond’ring gaze on love’s mysterious ways 
In former times, and find in every part 
A perfect portraiture of his own heart: 
His feelings, thoughts, and wishes, brought to view, 
And dvepening blushes own the picture true; 
°Tis nature, instinct, or whatever name 
The casnist may please, it is the same 
In its effects, through every age and clime, 
Faithful attendant on the march of time. 


In love, such strange infatuation dwells, 
As fancy paints the rising bosém swells ; 
And hidden pleasure thrills through every vein, 
Waris in the blood, and riots in the brain,— , 
Fancy transforms her object to divine, 
Creates its beauties, bids its virtues shine ; 
Bedecks the idol with ten thousand charms, 
And sighs to fold the phantom in her arms: 
Makes.every grace, and all perfection meet, 
Enraptur’d falls, and worships at its feet!!! 
Nor-is it to one time or place confin’d, 
It is the common lot of all mankind; 
We may ’mongst kings its devious footsteps trace, 
Through every age coeval with our race. 


When death’s cold streams have quench’d the 
genial ray, 

And this warm heart has moulder’d in decay, 
The head is lifeless as the marble bust, 
The hand which wrote is traceless in the dust ; 
Still may some lover’s song recorded here, 
Heave the full breast, and claim a virgin’s tear, 
And generations of a future day} 
| yield to love, and quote the fav’rite lay, 
And so pass on through each succeeding age, 
‘Till chronos drop the scene, and quit the stage. 


Georce HERING. 


Great Grimsby, July 1827. 
A SONNET TO THE PAST YEAR. 


FarewE.t capricious year, farewell! 
The muse shall chant thy parting knell ; 
But not.one sigh or tear shall she 

Let fall at thought of losing thee. 

Thro’ many a woe thy whims have led, 
And fill’d with care this aching head. 
Thy fickle tyranny oppress’d, 

And sadly wrung this throbbing breast: 
Pale sickness introduced thee in, : 


And grief hath thy companion been. 


Scarce has one rising, setting, sun, 
Since thou thy annual conrse begun ; 
Beheld thee smile serene on me, 
Adieu, I will not weep for thee. 


WHAT IS DEATH? 


To brutes the end of being; but to man 

The only period he begins to live; 

Or the commencement of a dying state, 

A spectre ghastly, horrible, and grim; 

An angel fairer than the morning’s dawn,” 

A sanguine foe, whose dim envenom’d spear, 
Pointed with fiery vengeance, kills the soul : 

A messenger of peace, whose friendly dart, 
Dipp’d in the covenant blood, gives endless life. 
A dismal guide to Tophet’s yawning gulf ; 

A kind conductor to the throne of God, 

A frowning stranger, dreaded and abborr‘d ; 

A smiling, intimate, and welcome friend. 

Such is thy character, mysterious pow De 

Thou mixture strange of darkness and of light ; 
Thou composition of opposing parts: 

And such we make thee! Ours alone can give 
‘The angel-aspect, or the fiend-like cast 

That tinctures thine. 


ADDRESS TO THE REDBREAST. 


Pretty little pensive robin, 
Perch’d upon the snow-clad thorn, 
Cease thy troubled heart its throbbing, 
Thou shalt see a milder morn. 


Hush, sweet warbler, bo J sad ditty, 
Do not pain my conscious breast ; 
For the crystal fount of pity 
Flows to see thee so distress‘d. 


Soft complainer, cease thy mourning, 
Hastes again the blooming spring ; 
All thy joys are fast returning, 
On the zephyr’s balmy wing. 
Flora and the vernal graces, 
Light-rob’d, ever laughing train, 
The drear gloom of winter chases 
From the flower-reviving plain. 


For their beauties dost thou languish ? 
Oh, be patient but a while ; 

Soon they shall repay thy anguish, 
With their rapture-breathing smile. 


Soon thy breast with tender pleasure 
Soft shall press thy callow young, 

And in sweetly thrilling measure, 
Pour a fond maternal song. 


Lovely bird, thy plaint give over, 
Hearken to that charming lay; 

*Tis thy kind attentive lover, 
Soothes thee from yon walnut spray. 


Go, return his fond caressing ; 
Go, be happy with thy mate; 
And may every redbreast blessing, 
Crown with mutual bliss your state. 


Euisa. 
SONNET.—THE ORPHAN BOY. 


Orr have I view'd thee with a pitying eye, 
Child of misfortune, tho’ so young in years ; 
For little knowest thou in this vale of tears, 

What shall befall a hapless orphan boy! , 

Nars*d in the lap of love, how hard thy fare, 
To be in early infancy bereft 

Of father’s fond affection, mother’s care ; 

And to the ruthless world’s protection left. 

But may the liberal hand that soothes distress, 
To thee its wonted bounty ne’er deny: 

And those whom fickle fortune favours less, 
Regard thee with a sympathizing eye. 

And may kind Heaven, who for the orphan cares 

Preserve thy youth, and bless thy riper years. 


Near Halifax. J, 


Euiza. 


Euiza. 
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Review.— Memoir of the Life, Writings, 
and Character, Literary, Professional, 
and Religious, of the late John Mason 

Good, M.D. F. R.S. §c. By Olin- 

thus Gregory, LL.D. Professor of 

Mathematics in the Royal Military 

Academy, Woolwich. vo. pp. 480. 

Fisher and Co. London. 1828. 
Amonc the numerous individuals, who have 
rallied round the standard of science in mo- 
dern days, there are few who sustain a more 
exalted rank than the late Dr. John Mason 
Good ; and what adds greatly to his honour, 
fewer still have been more deserving of the 
fame which they have acquired. Though 
brought up in the school of Esculapius, the 
pharmacopezia was too contracted for his ac- 
tive and comprehensive mind. After rang- 
ing through the various departments of me- 
dicine, and making himself acquainted with 
its philosophy, theory, and practice, he turn- 
ed his attention to general literature, to lan- 
guages, and theology, in each of which he 
made such a proficiency, as would not have 
dishonoured a life that had been exclu- 
sively devoted to its pursuit. 

In England, on the Continent, and in the 
United States of America, the name of Dr. 
Good is well known; and among divines, 
linguists, critics, and physicians, it is always 
mentioned with the most profound respect. 


In cases of dispute and difficulty, an appeal 
is frequently made to his opinions, as to an 
highly reputable authority ; and even those 
who finally dissent from his conclusions, 
survey his researches with something more 
than common admiration. 

It has been said, that none but an 


7 could paint an Alexander. In 
er senses, some of which are inferior, 
and others more exalted, a similar remark 
will apply to Dr. Good and his biographer. 
No one unacquainted with the diversity of 
Dr. Good’s talents, and the extent of his 
merit, could give a just delineation of his 
character. Nor is this knowledge all that 
his biographer should possess. A similarity 
of disposition, a congeniality of taste, a mind 
capable of ranging through the intricacies of 
science, a habit of close thinking, and of in- 
tense application, are all necessary qualifi- 
cations. To this also must be added, an 
intimate acquaintance with the manners, in- 
dustry, and mental vigour of the deceased. 
He should be an impartial friend, who could 
wind his way into the most secret recesses of 
the soul, and, combining thoughts with mo- 
tives, trace, from their latent springs of action, 
the varied yet powerful influence which they 
impart to the ramifications of life in their 
most remote effects. Happily for the me- 
mory of Dr. Good, and for those who may 


Memoir of Dr. Mason Good. 


read the memoir of his life, this impartial 
friend has been found in the person of Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, of Woolwich, an intimate 
acquaintance of the deceased, and the au- 
thor of the volume now before us. 

This work is divided into three parts, de- 
nominated sections. The first treats of Dr. 
Good’s family connexions, early life, con- 
curring circumstances tending to form his 
character, application to learning, early pro- 
ductions of his pen, methods adopted to 
acquire useful knowledge, apprenticeship, 
plans of life, perplexities on entering the 
world, employment of his time, concurring 
causes which brought him into public no- 
tice, lectures at the Surrey Institution, and his 
march to the temples of prosperity and fame. 

The second part contains an enumeration 
of his works, interspersed with various ob- 
servations on their general character, their 
excellencies and defects. The chief of these 
works are, * Diseases of Prisons,” “ His- 
tory of Medicine,” ‘Translation Solo- 
mon’s Song,” “Memoir of Dr. Geddes,” 
“Translation of Lucretius,” “ Anniversary 
Oration,” “ Essay on Medical Techno- 
logy,” “Translation of the Book of Job,” 
“ Physiological Nosology,” “The Book of 
Nature,”. “ Translation of the Book of Pro- 
verbs,” and “Translation of the Psalms,” 
From most of these works, two of which are 
yet unpublished, the biographer has given 
copious extracts, comparing them, in several 
instances, with the productions of others 
who have trodden the same paths, and ac- 
quired renown by their enterprising and 
learned researches. 

The third part furnishes a summary of 
Dr. Good’s religious character, chiefly ex- 
tracted from his latter writings, and his pri- 
vate letters to his friends, to many of which 
Dr. Gregory has had access. From this 

rtion of the work we learn, that, though 

lessed with a religious education, under 
the fostering care of pious parents, in his 
early days no serious impressions seem to 
have been made on his mind. After hover- 
ing for some time on the confines of infide- 
lity, which his previous education would not 
permit him to embrace, he adopted the So- 
cinian sentiments; these being then most 
congenial with his feelings, and less removed 
from the districts of sceptical philosophy, 
in the precincts of which he more than 
half delighted to wander. As years ad- 
vanced, more light beamed upon his mind, 
but as cautious inquiry marked all his steps, 
his retreat from this enchanted ground was 
slow, and unaccompanied by any rapid 
transition. All his investigations, however, 
tended to convince him, that he had cast 
his anchor in a dangerous and delusive 
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haven ; and on mature deliberation he came 
to this conclusion, that without an atone- 
ment for sin, which Socinianism discarded, 
the gospel amounted to nothing more than 
a system of ethics, totally unsuitable to the 
moral condition of man. Full of this per- 
suasion, he abandoned his former creed, 
and becoming acquainted with the Rev. 8, 
Marsden, soon withdrew from his former 
place of worship. On this occasion many let- 
ters passed between him and his former mi- 
nister, on the subject of his withdrawing from 
a society with which he had been connected 
about fourteen years. These letters Dr. 
Gregory has inserted in the memoir, and 
they will be perused with interest by all 
who can enter into the state of his mind at 
the period of this eventful crisis. 
Nor was it merely in the articles of his creed 
that the change took place. He saw that 
nuine Christianity was the religion of the 
as well as of the life. This internal 
religion he earnestly sought; and his sub- 
quent writings, letters, and conversation, 
iedispulably prove that he did not seek in 
vain, Among the papers thus preserved 
are many dissertations on detached 
of scripture, and several poetical effusions, 
all of which of.a devotional spirit, 


and display a mind sincerely in earnest for 
salvation, and an experimental knowledge 
of God. With these principles all his con- 


versation was consistent, and his outward 
conduct coincided. = the 
of religion, and his friends’ perceiv 
effects which it had produced. 

In delineating the life of Dr. Good, in 
its three branches, of which we have thus 
given the outline, Dr. Gregory has animad. 
verted with freedom on the various topics 
which offered themselves to his view, 
and in each department has furnished many 

erful quotations from the writings. of 
Kis trend. These, taken collectively, prove, 
that his industry and application scarcely 
knew any intermission, that his learning was 
great ot varied, that his intellectual powers 
were of the most exalted order, and that 
his piety was founded on a solid basis, 
alike untinctured by scepticism, supersti- 
tion, or enthusiasm. 

On the excellencies and imperfections of 
the present authorized version of the scrip- 
tures, and the expediency of a new transla- 
tion, Dr. Gregory has spoken with equal 
freedom and rationality. Of existing de- 
fects he has adduced many instances, and in 
behalf of a new translation he has argued 
with much ingenuity and force. On the 
system of Epicurus, his observations are 
pointed and judicious, and although his re- 
marks are not very extended, they clearly 


expose the inconsistencies of his theory, and 
prove that it is not less t to the 
principles of sound philosophy, than to the 
dictates of revelation. 

From the varied and valuable assemblage 
of materials which are concentrated in this 
volume, we cannot but conclude, that Dr. 
Good was an extraordinary man, not more 
distinguished through life for his learning and 
highly cultivated talents, than remarkable in 
the evening of his days for the consecration 
of himself to God. From those who sur- 
rounded his. bed in his last moments, the 
account of his state of mind is most pleas- 
ing and satisfactory, fully exemplifying that 
“the end of the good man is peace.” The 
narrative of his closing scene is incorpo- 
rated in the memoir; apd on surveying 
its mournful yet animating paragraphs, we 
cannot but lag “Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his. 

From an Essay on Providence, both ge- 
neral and pestionlar, by Dr. Good, which 
his biographer has inserted in this volume, 
we had intended to give some extracts, but 
this can scarcely be done without mutilating 
its symmetry, and weakening its force. Si- 
milar observations will apply to. Dr. Good’s 
reasonings on the varieties, both in aspect 
and complexion, that appear in the different 
tribes of the human race. In each case the 
arguments are so elosely interwoven, and 
hang in such a state of dependence on each 
other, that extracts suited to our purpose, 
could be torn from their connexion by no- 
thing short of sacrilegious hands; and to 
insert a sufficiency to do justice to either 
subject, we have no room. On some future 
occasion, these extracts may enrich our 


Viewing Dr. Good in his combined cha- 
racter as a medical wrifer and practitioner, 
as an adept in science, as an able cultivator 
of general literature, as a poet, a man of 
powerful intellect and great learning, and 
above all as a genuine Christian, we cannot 


‘but consider him as an honour to the nation 


which gave him birth. Memoirs of such 
men are of no small importance to the cause 
of science, of moral truth, and of revelation. 
Their utility must, however, greatly depend 
upon the talents and fidelity of the biogra- 

to whose care they are consigned. 
Phe memoir before us has been confided to 
able hands; and as the researches of Dr. 
Good may be considered as both ornamen- 
tal to the community, and beneficial to its 
interests, we cannot but congratulate the 
public, on its having fallen to the lot of Dr. 
Gregory to narrate his history, to review his 
publications, and to delineate his character. 
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Review.—Principles of Self-Knowledge ; 
or, an At to Demonstrate the 
Truth of Christianity, and the Efficacy 
of Experimental Religion, against the 
Cavils A the Infidel, and the Objections 
of the Formalist. By the late Stephen 

ew, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Jamaica. 
In two vols. 8vo. pp. 456-436. Long- 
man. London. 1828. 


Tuere is something in the title of this 
work, which, though admirably calculated to 
awaken the reader’s attention, will appear 
insufficient to satisfy his inquiries. To a 
superficial observer, the phrase “ Principles 
of Self-Knowledge,” may seem to bear but 
little affinity to “* An Attempt to demon- 
strate the Truth of Christianity ;” but when 
we proceed to examine the ideas which the 
author attaches to these words, we shall find 
that they are neither indefinite nor equi- 
vocal. 

After endeavouring to trace the origin 
of this venerable apophthegm, “ Know 
thyself,” through the regions of antiquity, 
without being. able to call either Thales, 
Chilo, Solon, or the oracle ofApoll o, its legi- 
timate author, Mr. D. appeals to Plato and 
Cicero for the extent of its import, the result 
ef which he thus states :— , 

“Itincludes the knowledge of every relation in. 
which. man can be placed, either with respect to 
his Creator, or his fellow-creatures ; and that not 
only during the scanty period of this passing scene, 
which is adapted to our bodily state; but even 
during the evolutions of endless dispensations, 
which are the Figeee field of action for a never- 
dying soul, and for which the present world can 
be no other than a preparation.”—Vol. I. p. 62. 

A demonstration of Christianity has 
always been a desideratum in the religious 
world; but if expectation will not be satis. 
fied with any thing short of that which is 
founded upon mathematical principles, dis- 
appointment must remain, through time, the 
companion of her days. Leaving this re- 
stricted sense of the term, -and taking it in 
its more enlarged signification, as implying 
“ indubitable proof,” we find from the 
volume before us, that it has been used by 
the author with much propriety, and applied 
to the subject of his investigations with great 
success. On facts transmitted from anti- 
quity through the medium of historical 
testimony, mathematical demonstration ne- 
ver can be attained ; and he who will not 
be convinced by any other evidence, must 
remain sceptical through life, as to the 
existence of all past transactions. On sub- 
jects of moral certainty, the evidence must 
be suited to their nature; and he who ex- 
pects more, demands a species of proof of 
which the subject is not susceptible, and by 
so doing renounces his claim to rationality. 

111.—VvoL. x. 


It is on this ground, that the author has laid 
the foundation of the work before us. 

On taking a comprehensive survey of 
man, as the offspring of Deity, as a moral 
and responsible agent, an inhabitant - of 
time, and a candidate for eternity, he finds 
his necessities to be such as Christianity 
alone can supply; and in this system of 
revelation he discovers the only antidote 
that the world ever exhibited, to counteract 
the malignity of sin, and the only passport 
by which mankind can enter heaven. 

The author informs us in his preface, 
that the idea of this essay was first sug- 
gested to him by reading the proceedings in 
the trial of Mr. Carlile for blasphemy. It 
was boldly contended by him, that the 
scriptures had demoralized the world, that 
they were the cause of all the crimes that 
existed, and were in fact the words of the 
devil, and not the words of God. 


“The court who tried him could only inquire 
into his offence juridically; and could not, with 
any propriety, examine the subject of Christianity 
theologically. ‘They could only consider it as being 
the established religion of the land, and then try 
whether he was guilty or not guilty of any offence 
against the law as it stood. The merits of Chris- 
tianity were, therefore, but very slightly touched 
on by the court ; thongh the defendant, by immo- 
derately pressing his right of defence, bad an 
J of reiterating his impieties against it. 

his placed the court in the most delicate situa- 
tion, between anxiety to render impartial justice 
to the man whose offence they were trying, and 
their duty not to allow him to make that trial a 
vehicle’ for further blasphemy. While he, at the 
very time he was availing himself of their for- 
bearance, asseited, that they had stopped him in 
his full defence, and that ve! had done so because 
they were conscious that Christianity could not 
bear the test of reason and inquiry. 

“TI have, therefore, ventured to take up this 
question in that very way in which the court were 
precladed from considering it; and have endea- 
voured to shew that Christianity, so far fiom not 
being able to bear the test of reason, is in her 
sublimest doctrines consistent with reason, and 
does in fact guide reason to her brightest attain- 
ments. But I have doue this, not by contemplating 
the Christian religion as a mere established, poli- 
tical thing ; for the events of that trial may con- 
vince any one, that religion never appears in a 
position more assailable by infidelity, than when 
she is considered only as the legal establishment 
of the day. Mere political religion may be nothing 
better than priestcraft and hypocrisy. Nor have 
I considered Christianity merely as a scheme of 
mora! doctrine, because this would be but a ver 
imperfect and degrading view of it, and wou 
relinquish all those peculiarities of the gospel 
system in which its strength really lies, and which 
render it necessary to man’s salvation. But [ have 
taken Christianity as it is given us in seriptare ; 
being satisfied, that the entire uncorrupted gospel 
is alone that against which nothing can prevail,’’— 
Preface, p.ix. 


From this historical sketch, and lumin- 
ous avowal of the author’s intention, we are 
prepared for investigations that shall be at 
ofce comprehensive and recondite; in 
which, theories will be examined, objections 
stated, and fairly met ; and argument and 
reason adduced in favour of those important 
propositions which the author undertakes 
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to establish. That our expectations will 
not be deceived while entertaining these 
views, we may gather, in some degree, from 
the following outline of the work. 

The two volumes contain forty-four 
sections or chapters, each of which is ex- 
pressed by some generical term, and these 
are again subdivided into numerous branch- 
es, so that in the analysis which they pre- 
sent to the reader’s view, he is enabled at 
one glance to take a comprehensive survey 
of the various topics that are about to 
olaim his attention. Of these sections, the 
collowing are the titles :— 

“The Antiquity and Importance of the Know- 
ledge of Moral and Religious Truth..Self-Know- 
ledge. .Consciousness of Existence as a Thinkin 
Being. .Proof of an Intellectnal and a Materia 
Principle..The process of Perception proves a 
Compound Being..The Soul exists independently 
of the Body..Our Consciousness of Dependence 
argues a Creator..Of God. .Consciousness of Per- 
sonal Identity..The Separation and Reunion of 
Soul and Body..Life is given and continued by 
God alone..Providence general and particular.. 
Consciousness of natural or specific Identity.. 
Reasons in Favour of an Atonement..The O!d 
Testament indicatesa Mediator. .Undeniable Facts 

rove the Truth of the Bible..The Mediator 

came Incarnate at the appointed Time..The 
Evidence of the Resurrection..Arguments from 
Scripture proving the Divinity of Christ. .Scrip- 
ture Authorities, that Christ was God incarnate. , 
Collateral Proofs that Christ claimed to be God.. 
Reason embraces a Scriptural Faith in one Triune 
God progressively manifested.” 


All the preceding sections are comprised 
in the first volume ; those of the second are 
as follows :—- 


“The Unitarian and Trinitarian Doctrines.. 
Benefits derived from a Mediator. .Objections to 
the Mediatorial Scheme considered. .Deism..The 
Evil One..Means of knowing the Will of God.. 
Conscience. .'TheSabbath. .Duelling. .Lying..The 
degree of Virtue necessary to Salvation. .Con- 
science ntust be enlightened by Revelation..Con- 
science, how affected by Revelation..Reason.. 
Reason in Favour of a Revelation..The Internal 
Evidence of Christianity..Reason,the Danger and 
Consequences of its Abuse..Faith..Salvation by 
Faith..The Utility and Truth of Christianity... 
pn eye to the Miracles, Prophecies, and Chro- 
nology of Scripture, examined..Defence of the 
cripture.”” 


Chronology of 
In prosecuting the arduous inquiries to 
which the preceding subjects naturally lead, 
the author has availed himself of occasional 
help, furnished by the writings of several 
highly respectable authorities. The 
gate of this, however, is but small, when 
compared with what his own reflections 
and personal investigations have supplied. 
These volumes contain a large portion of 
original matter; and even where he has 
had recourse to foreign importations, he 
never loses his own independence, nor 
adopts even a single expression, merely 
because it claimed for its parent some name 
of high renown in the ranks of theology or 
literature. 
Uninfluenced alike by authority and 


numbers, Mr. Drew refuses to consign to 
perdition the countless millions of hea- 
then nations, merely because they are un- 
acquainted with the theory of the gospel. 
He thinks we have motives sufficiently 
powerful to send among them the light of 
revelation, without having recourse to this 
worse than Calvinian reprobation, in its 
most morbid temperament and most gloomy 
days. 

On the doctrine of the Trinity he has also 
dared to advance his own views, without 
asking the leave of creedmakers, or even 
manifesting any solicitude about their coin- 
cidence with those who learn orthodoxy 
from their own church, and dare not cast 
one glance beyond the trammels of po 
and councils, and religious convocations 
bearing other names. 

On archdeacon Paley’s doctrine of Expe- 
diency, Mr. Drew has animadverted in a 
strong and conclusive manner, and whoever 
reads his reasonings with attention, must be 
convinced, that the fine-spun theory of this 
celebrated churchman, can never bear the 
test of rigorous examination. The opinion 
of Dr, Paley, Mr. Drew proves to be of a 
seriously pernicious tendency; and he 
argues, that the principles of the archdea- 
con, if pursued to their ulterior conse- 
quences, might be brought to bear against 
the whole system of revelation. 

It must not, however, be concluded, 
because the author of these volumes has 
assumed to himself the right of independent 
thinking, and has thrown into his work some 
liberal views on particular subjects, that he 
has therefore been indifferent to principles, 
or has indulged himself in any thing like 
mental licentiousness. Looking to the 
Bible, and to that alone, on all occasions, 
as the immutable standard of theological 
truth, he disclaims every other test, but 
bows in submission to whatsoever he per- 
ceives to be revealed in the sacred book ; 
and beyond this, he acknowledges no au- 
thority. 

In favour of a Trinity in Unity, Mr. 
Drew’s language is clear and explicit ; but 
he thinks the term person to be unhappily 
chosen, and but badly calculated to express 
the idea, when applied to the Godhead, 
which it was intended to convey. On the 
divinity of Christ, the necessity and efficacy 
of his atonement, the efficiency of the Holy 
Spirit, and its influence in the conversion 
of the soul, his language is full and un- 
equivocal. These leading doctrines he 
uniformly inculcates as essential to salva- 
tion, and nothing throughout his work is 
more prominent in a and charac- 
ter, the renewal of the heart in 
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righteousness by divine grace, and practical 
godliness, which alone can give an indis- 
putable evidence of its influence. 

Respecting the plan of salvation, Mr. 
Drew’s views are decidedly evangelical, 
but without assimilating with the creed 
of those who strangely arrogate to them- 
selves the exclusive appropriation of the 
term. Th t his various discussions, 
he shews an enlarged and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the scriptures, and supports 
his propositions by a judicious appeal to 
their testimony and authority. From pas- 
sages thus quoted, his inferences are both 
luminous and legitimate; and the conclu- 
sions to which they lead partake of the same 
character. 

On principles that may be considered 
rather moral, philosophical, and abstract, 
his reasonings are fair and inductive; and 
on these occasions his arguments evince a 
mind as deeply embued with ethical know- 
ledge, as on others he proves himself fami- 
liar with scriptural truths. From the sub- 
ject under imvestigation he rarely wanders, 
and few instances can be found in which he 
encumbers it with extraneous matter. In 
every paragraph his mind seems alive to 
the importance of its task, and this is 
accompanied with a degree of vigour that 
is almost invariably proportionate to the 
magnitude of his undertaking. 

We must not, however, conclude from 
hence, that all his reasonings are equally 
decisive. This expectation is forbidden by 
the character and condition of the human 
mind, and the obscurity in which truth is 
frequently enveloped. On many highly 
important topics nothing indubitably certain 
can be expected on this side of an eternal 
world, unless we can , that for some 
highly-favoured individual the honour is 
reserved, of putting a final period to all 


religious con 
portions of this work which 


There are two 
may be fairly contrasted with each other ; 
namely, that which displays liberality of 
sentiment, free inquiry, and an indepen- 
dent spirit; and that which enforces the 
necessity of personal holiness. To men of 
little minds, and of peculiar characters, it is 
not improbable that these apparent extremes 
will have a strange ai ce. Latitudi- 
narians will think the author has been too 
rigorous in urging the necessity of holiness, 
and even enthusiastic, perhaps Methodisti- 
cal, for not allowing them any loophole 
through which they might escape. Those, 


on the contrary, who can hardly permit the 
Streams of salvation to extend beyond the 
limits of their own little community, will 
think he has been far too philanthropic in his 
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views and speculations. But whatever 
may be the opinions of these local calcula- 
tors, those of more enlarged, comprehen- 
sions will perceive, that he has erected a py- 
ramid on its proper base, has enlisted reason, 
philosophy, revelation, and faith, in his cause, 
and shewn that harmony prevails throughout 
all their genuine dictates and operations. 

It is hardly to be ex that this work, 
like the ephemerals of the day, will com- 
mand a rapid sale. The busy race of 
mortals are too earnestly. engaged about 
trifies, to have much leisure for works that 
will require thought, and call their reason 
into exercise. We may, however, venture 
to predict, that its circulation will be per- 
manent. The truths of which it treats being 
immutable in their nature, time, as it 
—_ by, can have no influence on them. 

y the intelligent classes of readers it will 
be perused with much attention and in- 
terest, and will not be forgotten when the 
present generation shal! have passed away. 

The style in which these volumes are 
written is clear, nervous, and expressive, 
wholly destitute of all foreign ormament. 
Simplicity and perspicuity should always 
be the garb of moral and religious truth. 

The paper on which this work appears, is 
of a strong texture and good quality. The 
type is bold and fair, and so far as we have 
been enabled to judge, it is correctly and 
neatly printed. 

From a short advertisement prefixed to 
the first volume, we learn, that since this 
work was prepared for the press, the pious 
and indefatigable author has been called 
away by death. His eye and ear are 
therefore placed beyond the influence of 
criticism, whether of censure or applause. 
It must, however, be consolatory to his 
surviving friends to know, that prior to his 
departure to the tomb, he erected in this 
work a monument to his own memory, 
formed of more durable materials thah 
the inscribed marble, which, in the island 
of Jamaica, now covets his mouldering 
Temains. 

Review.—The New Testament of our 

eo and Saviour Jesus Christ, with a 

in Exposition for the Use of Fami- 

Tics By the Ree, Thomas Bos, M. A. 

4to. Seeley. London. 1827. 

An exposition of the sacred writings is at 
all times a book of importance, whether its 
contents originate with the author whose 
name it bears, or they have been compiled 
from the labours of preceding or con- 
temporary writers. Persons harassed with 
doubts, and bewildered with perplexities, 
when perusing the book of God, naturally 
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turn to an Exposition for information ; and 
frequently obtain from it the seeds either of 
truth or error, which are big with conse- 
quences that may affect posterity in distant 
generations, and even extend their influence 
to eternity. From these indisputable facts 
it will obviously appear, that an expositor 
of the Bible assumes to himself an awfully 
responsible character, of which every con- 
scientious writer will. feel the importance, 
and, undertaking his task with solemn de- 
deliberation, he will carefully avoid laying 
unhallowed hands upon the ark of God. 
Happily for us, in this land of freedom, 
where sober discussion knows no restraint, 
and liberty of conscience is protected by 
law, we have numerous commentaries on 
the sacred volume, exhibiting the diversified 
sentiments of their respective writers, and in 
their combined effect, embodying the ample 
stores which criticism, philosophy, philo- 
logy, and piety, have been able to accumu- 
late, during their long and arduous voyage 
down the stream of time. In several re- 
spects these commentaries vary from each 
other, both in magnitude and character, 
some being distinguished for their critical 
acumen, and others for their spiritual and 
practical tendency. In each of these de- 
partments there can be no doubt that such 
works, whether more or less voluminous, 
are of essential service to an inquiring 
mind, But it is painful to reflect, that, 
while in too many instances they have been 
constructed rather to subserve the interests of 
sect and party, than to promote the cause of 
truth, some may be found, who having erect- 
ed the Christian standard in the suburbs of 
infidelity, have prostituted their learning and 
talents to pollute the sacred fountain,and anni- 
hilate its more distinguishing characteristics. 
To the volume now before us, these latter 
remarks will not apply, and to the former it 
makes no pretensions. We learn from the 
author’s preface, that his design was to give 
the sacred text, and to found his exposition 
on the leading doctrines, precepts, duties, pro- 
mises, and threatenings, which each chapter 
contains, and to adapt his observations for 
the use of families. When the chapters are 
long, a division takes place in the exposi- 
tion. Each part, in conjunction with the 
portion of scripture on which it is founded, 
may be read in about half an hour; and 
when this shall be deemed too much, he 
recommends that the text be read in the 
morning, and the exposition in the evening ; 
and where this may be thought inexpedient, 
a subdivision both of the text and exposition 
can easily be made. 
_ From this brief sketch of the author's 
plan, and character of his work, it will be 


natural for every reader to anticipate that 
his remarks are of an experimental and 
nature; and so 
undergone our inspection, we is to be 
the case. Hence, we have no parade of 
learning, no ostentatious display of an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with authors by nu- 
merous and diversified quotations from their 
writings ; but we have, what on the present 
occasion is vastly superior, an almost inex- 
haustible fund of sound sense, delivered in 
strong and impressive, and at the 
same time easy to be understood. 

In a work of this kind, intended for 
usefulness, the peculiarities of creeds, and 
the dogmas of sect and party, ought to be 
studiously kept out ofsight. To this the au- 
thor has in a great degree carefully attended, 
and yet several expressions: may be found 
where the cloven foot issuffered to appear, and 
this too on occasions where such localities 
might easily have been avoided. Thus in 
the Index, Matthew xxvi. is characterized as 
“Final Perseverance,” 1 Thessalonians i. 
is “ Election ;” and in the exposition on 
Romans iv. when the subject of verse 7 
comes under consideration, ‘“‘ Blessed are 
they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered,” we are told un- 
equivocally, ‘Now ‘this covering is the 
righteousness of Christ.” 

Without attempting to dispute the truth 
of these and similar positions, we must be 
allowed to say, that we think the applica- 
tion of them rather ill-timed. Mr. Boys 
cannot but know that such terms operate as 
sectarian talismans, attracting congenial spi- 
rits, and repelling others who view these 
subjects through different mediums. In an 
edifice of this kind, nothing but indisputable 
truth should be incorporated. 

It is, however, but fair to state, that these 
local anomalies are not of frequent occur- 
rence. The great and leading doctrines of 
the gospel occupy a far more conspicuous 
station in the author's pages, and the neces- 
sity of experimental and practical godliness 
engrosses nearly all the rest. We should 
have been glad if no occasion to make any 
exception had presented itself to our view. 

But notwithstanding these peculiarities, 
which we cannot but think to be blemishes 
here, in what light soever they might have 
appeared in other situations, the superior 
excellencies of this work so far outweigh its 
imperfections, that we would strongly recom- 
mend it to the notice of families; even to 
those whose theological sentiments may not 
in every thing accord with those of the au- 
thor, as admirably adapted to assist them 
in their social worship. There are few du- 
ties that can occur in any station of life, 
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which the author has not found means, from 
some or other of the sacred volume, 
to elucidate and enforce ; few admonitions 
to which he has not given a characteristic 
direction, and few promises which he has 
left without application. Were a porti 


of this exposition, ‘in connexion with ‘the ' 


sacred text, read with solemnity every day, 
until every part had been brought before the 
family, we think that all its varied members 
would, at its termination, be essentially im- 
proved, and better prepared to discharge the 
duties of their relative situations. 

In its typographical department its ap- 

ce is highly respectable. The 

is stout and of a firm texture, the letter is 
clear and fair, the ink black, and the errors 
we have discovered are but few, and even 
these are diminutive. 


Review.—London in the Olden Time ; 
or, Tales intended to. illustrate the 
Manners and Superstitions of its In- 
habitants, from the Twelfth to the Six- 
teenth Century. 8vo. pp. 240. Long- 
man. London. 1827. 

Tuese tales are amusing and instructive in 

a high degree; the characters are ably 

sketched, the manners and superstitions of 

the period graphically described, the mys- 


tery.of iniquity laughed to.scorn, civil and 
ministerial tyranny divested of their dis. 


guise, and held up to the contempt and 
derision of mankind, among whom we have 
the bold, unfettered, and independent spirit 
of the writer. This is a work of history, as 
well as of imagination ; and the information 
must have been the result of severe and long- 
continued application. The author enables 
the reader to estimate the morals as well as 
the manners of the times, placing in. a 
strong light the inseparable connexion be- 
tween ignorance and vice or crime, and 
proving to a demonstration, that the cha- 
racter of man is improved in proportion as 
his mind is illuminated by revelation. 
London in the olden times seems to rise 
from its ashes, the mind is filled with a 
desire to know more of its history, and 
with surprise, that such a city should not 
have an historian of pre-eminent genius.) 

__ In the limits of a short notice, a complete 
idea of the work cannot be given; but this 
is the less necessary, as the public may form 
their opinion of the present publication 
from the first volume, which has been so 
favourably received, and so extensively read. 
We shall close our remarks by the following 
extract :— 


“*Pray, good sirs, stay a moment, cried Maude 
Twysden, as the worthy friars, having obtained all 


they well could, were preparing to depart: ‘ here's 
& great press of people coming toward the Tunne : 
stay till they have passed, an it please ye.’ 

“* Thanks, good dame,’ said friar Nicholas, ‘a 
crowd suiteth not me.—Benedicite! if it be not 
that rascaille pardoner with his relics I” 

And, as friar Nicholas said, surrounded by 
rabble-rout, on came the pardoner, in his black 

own and hood of the order, an escallop-shell on 

is flat hat (betokening him ‘ pilgrim from beyond 
the seas’), and bearing a large leathern wallet in 
his hand. He was supported by two of his 
brotherhood, while the proctor preceded them 
displaying a huge banner, whereon was dep 
the patron saint surrounded by a host of those 
anomalous and prowe beings, which, to our 
shuddering forefathers, seemed accurate delinea- 
tions of the powers of darkness, but whose dis- 
torted limbs, saucer eyes, and delectable variety of 
horns, inspire us, their less credulous descendants, 
with feelings of uncontrollable risibility. With a 
solemn step, as one duly impressed with the dignity 
and importance of his office, the pardoner, causin: 
not a Tittle confusion among the ’prentice 1 
and household maidens who were drawing water, 
mounted the stone ~~ of the Tunne, with the 
goodly banner of the Temptation of St. Antony 
waving in all its loveliness above him, and pro- 
ceeded to cry his wares:— Listen, lordings: I, 
Francis, of the cell of St. Antony, in the parish of 
St. Bennet-Fink, have just come from our holy 
father Pope Gregory XI. with store of relics and 
pardons. Come forward, lordings, and offer.’ 

“« What will ye shew us, good master pardon- 
er?’ cried a voice from the crowd. 

“* Come hither,’ replied the portenee, and ye 
shall see, first, a tooth of St. Ursula, to which 
whosoever offereth shall. never have the tooth- 
ache ;—next, a shred of our Lady’s veil, which she 
wore when she rode into Egypt; "tis made into 
a purse,and whoever putteth money into it shall 
never want. Come forward, lordings, and offer; 
unbuckle your purses." 

“©Ye have been at great cost and charge for 
your school, good master pardoner, have ye not?’ 
again cried the voice from among the crowd. 

**St. Anthony knoweth we have,’ replied the 

pardoner ; ‘we must pawn our altar-plate if we 
raise not one hundred marks ere to-morrow. Come 
forward, lordings, and offer ; come forward, good 
wives: how can ye better dispend your money 
than by giving it to our Lady? Men-at-arms, ye 
may be wrecked on your voyage to France, ye may 
be killed in battle: come and offer, and take par- 
don ; so shall ye cross the seas in safety.’ 
. “* Then whoever putteth money in that shred 
of our Lady’s veil shall never lack any, good 
master pardoner ?” again cried the voice from the 
crowd. 

“In truth he shall net,’ replied the pardoner ; 
* probatum est : would ye undoubtedly receive ten- 

old, bring hither your pence and your nobles, and 
trust in Heaven.’ 

“ «Then, good master pardoner,’ again cried the 
voice, * why put i not in ten marks to-day, that 
ye may receive the hundred that ye want for to- 
morrow ? why do” ye not set us ensample of trust- 
ing in Heaven? ’twould be a new and a goodly 
lesson!’ 

«* Out on ye, Lollard!’ cried the pardoner, red- 
dening with anger ; ‘ heed him not, good folk : some 
heretic hath come in among us; some of those 
tares’ that even now are choking the pure wheat of 
the church,’ 

“ * Heed not that evil pardoner, with his glosings 
and lesings,’ returned the voice, in atone of au- 
thority; Give alms, saith he; so saith the Bible: 
Seek pardon, saith he; and so saith the Bible, 
But the Bible telleth ye not to give alms to sturdy 
begging monks and friars ; nor yet, I trow, to buy 
pardon with pence or with nobles.” 

Come forward an dare, heretic, with your 
cursed doctrine,’ cried the - doner, trembling with 
rage: ‘ come forward, and shew your face.” 

**1 have stood before prelates and princes,’ 
returned the voice, ‘ and shall I heeda iying par- 
doner? Make way, good people.’ And, hastily 
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sing through the crowd, an elderly man in the 
garb of an ecclesiastic, with a vigour greater than 
is sickly countenance and thin figure seemed to 
warrant, bounded up the , and placed himself 
close beside the pardoner; who, catching a glance 
of the features of Wickliffe, drew back, an = 
him askance, = an expression in which fear 
struggled with malignity. 
bad away with ye, and your wallet of falsehoods,’ 
eried he, ‘*‘ Give, give, 3° ery,‘ and your purses 
shall be never empty.’ silly folk! see ye not, 
that if this shred of our Lady's veil could give ye 
riches, it would long ere this have given wealth to 
its owners? ‘Ah, good folk, cry these monks of 
St. Anthony, ‘how r are and no one re- 
gardeth us!’ Poor indeed are they, but their 
verty is in works and righteousness. Heed 
them fot ; for they are wolves devouring the flock : 
heed them not, for, like the Pharisees of old, they 
love * inthe chepe,’ and tithes, and great 
worship; and therefore shall sorrow and con- 
oon overtake them. Well said the monk of 
alvern— 


* And now is religion a roamer by the street, 
A leader of lovedayes, and a loude beggar.’ 


Ye wot well this; and I say to ye, Pierce the 
Ploughman saw more truth in his vision than many 


a divinity doctor seeth with his two pair of eyes,— 
but it shall not be long ; for, as he saith, 


* There shall come a Kynge, and confess ye, rely- 
ious ; 
Ana beat you, as the Bible telleth, for brekyng your 
rule,’ 


And so, home, my good folk—ge home—give your 
penee to the poor and the maimed ; ma ee ally 
pray for that time, (for it will come, aye, right 
8 ily, an ye pray mightily for iD, when these 
idle monks and vagabond friars shall seek out 
some better livelyhood, and their relies and par- 
dons =] glosings and lesings shall all perish—aye, 
utterly. 

“ ‘Heard ye ever aught like this, sir?’ cried 
Mande en, addressing friar Nicholas :‘ what 
a noble priest is that! he hath driven the pardoner 
clean away wallet and all.’ 

the Devil Sathanus,’ ned 
the worthy friar. ‘Take heed how ye listen to 
him, for he’s a stark heretic; nor should he 
up and down with his cursed doctrine, but he 
hath the countenance of the great Duke of Lan- 
easter, whom no man may gainsay: take heed, 
if he come this way, lest ye be led into evil: ’tis 
the Bible Doctor, the cursed parson of Lutter- 
worth.’ Arid, devoutly crossing himself at the 
very mention of that dreaded name, friar Nicho- 
las and: his companion, with their servant and 
the well-filled sack, departed; while, again wrap- 
ping himself in his h gown, Wickliffe, that 
morning-star, whose clear and steady lustre gave 
suéb gladsome presage of the swift-coming dawn, 
descended the steps of the conduit, and, —— 
with the now almost dispersed crowd, disappeare 
from view.”—pp. 144 to 149. 


Review.— The Omnipresence of the Deity, 
@ Poem. - By Robert Montgomery. 
8vo. pp. 204. Maunder. London. 1828. 
In our number for August 1827,°a work 
entitled “The Age reviewed, a’ Satire,” 
passed under our inspection, and, without 
ing from us unqualified praise, did 

not quit the ordeal of examination with 
many observations highly creditable to the 
author's talents, That work a ing ano- 
nymously, and displaying a considerable 
portion of biting energy, excited no small 
degree of public attention; and by some, 
on whom the writer had fixed his fangs, it 


was treated with unmerciful, and even with 
contemptible severity. What had been said 
of Erasmus might be justly applied to the 
author of the above satire, “ that he re- 
sembled a badger, always bringing his 
teeth to touch on whatever he happened to 
seize.” It was therefore but natural, that 
those who were bitten by such a formidable 
animal, should writhe under the sharpness 
of its incisors, and ess their com- 
plaints by lamentations and revilings. 

The work now before us, which bears the 
name of Robert Montgomery, is, in point 
of tage, nearly related it seems to the 
* Satire,” both being the production of the 
same author, alth in character and 
features we can trace but little resemblance. 
Under these circumstances, it is amusing to 
hear those who had, on the former occa- 
sion, exhausted. nearly all the epithets of 
abuse and contempt which the English 
language affords, now come forth to praise 
themselves for their former asperity, and to 
congratulate the author on his having pro- 

by the castigation of their pens. It 
Teminds us of a featute in the character of 
the a who, fearing his mo | 
majesty, endeavour to itiate him, | 
he Showid do them ‘nd 

On the importance of the subject which 
the author has now chosen, there can be 
but one opinion. All must allow, that the 
“ Omnipresence of Deity” is of incon- 
ceivable magnitude; and in the estimation 
of those who think and reflect, of the most 
intense interest to all mankind. Of this 
sublime and essential attribute of God, the 
views which Mr. M. has taken, are at once 
numerous, diversified, and comprehensive. 

The poem commences with the following 
apostrophe to God :— 

Thou uncreate, unseen, and undefined 
Source of all life, and Fountain of the mind ; 
Pervading Spirit, whom no eye can trace, 

Felt through all time, and;working in all space,— 
Imagination cannot paint that spot, 
Around, above, beneath, where thou art not! 

“ Before the glad stars hymn’d to new-born 
Or young creation revell’d in its birth, [earth, 
Thy Spirit moved upon the pregnant deep, 
Unchain’d the waveless waters from their sleep : 
Bade Time’s majestic wings to be unfurl’d, 

And out of darkness drew a breathing es 

Creation thus called into birth, the author 
— to survey its various © and 

i the Omnipresence of Deity in pure 
inert matter, in the vegetable kingdom, in 
the animal tribes, and more particularly in 
the rational part of his terrestrial empire. 
He does not, however, in his range of 
thought, and the daring excursions of fancy, 
tell us, that 


Allare but parts of oné stu 
Whose bedy nature is, and 


ndous whole, 
edthe soul ;” 
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but he uniformly inculcates the sentiment of 
the following lines, that the Almighty 

“ Warums inthe sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows inthe stars, and blossoms in the trees,— 


Lives through all life—extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided—operates unspent.” 


These leading ideas never wholly disappear 
throughout the poem, in all the parts of 
which we discover much rational vigour, 
blended with the flights of imagination ; 
but even amidst the brightest emanations 
of intellect, the moralist is more conspicu- 
ous than the philosopher. In these re- 
spects his views coincide with the following 
lines of Thomson :— 


«“ —— God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste, as in the city full, 
And where he vital breathes, there must be joy.” 


On the universal operation of Deity, the 
following lines will convey an idea of the 
author’s conceptions, that is neither discre- 
ditable to his feeli nor dishonourable to 
his muse 


“ And here while sitting neath the gaze of God, 

Think how the universe obeys his nod! 

Unseen, but felt, his interfus’d control 

Works in each atom, and pervades the whole ; 

Expands the blossom, and erects the tree, 

Conducts each vapour, and commands each sea ; 

Shines in each ray, bids whirlwinds be unfarl’d, 

Unrolls the thunder, and upheaves the wine 

Of the author’s taste for combining pen- 
siveness with animation in description, we 
give the following as a specimen. 

“ Go view when sunset drinks the forest breeze, 
Where some grey abbey glimmers through the 
And on the turrets evening's pallid rays trees, 
Gleam like the glory of departed days! 

How soon the hallowing stillness of the spot 
Brings heaven around us—till the world’s forgot 5 
Like age-worn sorrow in its dim decay, 

When fortune’s summer-pride has pass’d away, 
Yon freckled pile in shatter’d greatness wanes, 
Where banners hung, and monarch’s peal’d their 
Sad retrospection draws the moral sigh, [strains ; 
And buried centuries yawn upon the eye."—p. 21. 


In favour of the soul’s immortality, the 
author thus expresses his sentiments :— 


“ And shall the soul, the fount of reason, die, 
When dust and darkness round its temple lie? 
Did God breathe in it no ethereal fire, 

Dimless and quenchless, though the breath expire ? 
Then why were godlike aspirations given, 

That scorning earth, so often frame a heaven? 
Why does the ever-craving wish arise, 

For better, nobler, than the world supplies ? - 

Ah, no! it cannot be that men were sent 

‘To live and languish on in discontent ; 

That souls were moulded to betrayful trust, 

To feel like God, and perish like the dust. 


“If death for ever doom us tothe clod, 
And earth-born pleasure be our only god, 
‘The rapid years shall bury all we love, 

Nor leave one hope to reunite above ! 

No more the voice of friendship shall beguile, 
No more the mother on her infant smile ; 

But vanishing like snow upon the deep, 
Nature shall perish in eternal sleep.”—p, 95. 


Throughout the whole of this poem, which 
occupies one hundred and seven pages, the 
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perspicuous. The arrangements are made 
with judgment, and the lines rarely languish 
from the want of .an energetic pulsation. 
In some few places they are at once splen- 
did, antithetical, and comprehensive ; but 
they are seldom enfeebled with expletives, 
or rendered dissonant through the want of 
harmony. 

There are several other poems in this 
volume, partaking of different degrees of 
merit, but we have no room to state the 
distinct grounds on which their respective 
claims are founded. “ Starlight on Mara- 
thon,” “ Cesar on the banks of the Rubi- 
con,” and “ The Crucifixion,” are not 
unworthy of the author’s muse. London 
by Midnight,” seems somewhat defective, 
Its scenes of dissipation, haunts of revelry 
and vice, together with the masses ‘of crime 
that shun the light of day, and take shelter 
under the cover of darkness, he has passed 
over in almost total silence. A few of those 

arrows that are scattered so plenti- 
fully the of his 
reviewed,” might have been here discharged 
with much advantage. 

On the whole, however, we are much 
pleased with this volume, particularly with 
the “ Omnipresence of Deity,” which forms 
its principal article. Some other produc- 
tions of the same author, we find, are in the 
press! Should these prove as meritorious 
as what have already been laid before the 
public, Sheffield will not be the only place 
in the kingdom that can boast of a Mont- 
poet. 
Review.—Discourses Explanat and 

Practical on the Ninth Chapter 0) 

Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 

J. Jarrom. 12mo. pp. 288. R. Baynes: 

writ have more 


London, 1827. 
Few ions of hol 

troversial writers, than this chapter which 
Mr. Jarrom has undertaken to explain. 
The Calvinists have, from time immemo- 
rial, claimed it as their exclusive property ; 
and as those have been charged with some- 
thing bordering on sacrilege, who have at. 
tempted to wrest it from their hands, Mr. 
Jarrom must. ex to find himself num- 
bered among these demi-heretics, 

The substance of this volume was origi- 
nally delivered, it seems, in seven dis- 
courses, to a congregation of which the 
author is the minister; to which, for the 
sake of elucidation on some particular 

ints, a few additions have been made. 
n the first of these discourses the author 


gomery as its 


language is strong, expressive, and in general 


thus avows his sentiments :— 
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“ The idea that God had, by any act of predesti- 
nation consigned the Jews unconditionally to de- 
struction, or left them under a necessity of perish- 
ing, or that he bas done this with respect to any 
of the children of men, is contrary to the scrip- 
tures, and therefore to be rejected."—p. 26, 


The sentiments thus avowed, Mr. Jar- 
rom supports by numerous of 
scripture, and by arguments which prove, 
from the apostle’s solicitude for the salva- 
tion of the Jews, that he did not consider 
them to be in a state either of reprobation 
or preterition. In the choice of 
and his rity to be the select ple 
on whork God many 
the divine sovereignty is manifested; and 
the same may be said respecting many 
Gentile nations in our own day ; but these 
favours by no means indicate the exercise 
of this power in determining, by an irrever- 
sible decree, the final salvation or destruc- 
tion of any individual, whether Papist, Pro- 
testant, or Jew. 

On the much controverted topic of natu- 


ral and moral inability, the author thus 
speaks :— 

“ The distinction attempted to be made between 
natural and moral ability, os fallen 
sinners as having the former, and their want of the 
latter as their own fault, amounts to nothing. 
Either they have ability sufficient for the per- 
formance of moral actions, or they have not. If 
they have, all is allowed that is contended for. If 
they bave not, the distinction in question is sophis- 
tical, and all the end it can answer is to perplex 
the subject.”—>p. 65, 


On the prescience of Deity, on decretive 
necessity, and on the contingency of human 
actions, the following passages will express 
the author's views, as well as exhibit his 
mode of reasoning :— 


“ There are other things which are the result of 
man’s free agency. These, at least so far as they 
are ofan Aan ee» nature, in the proper sense of the 
word, God does not perform, nor has he decreed 
them. They are, notwithstanding, foreseen by 
him, and many of them are the subjects of prophe- 
cy. Thus it was foretold that Judas would ve | 
the Saviour, that the Jews would reject him, an 
that, in conjunction with the heathen, they would 
put him to death. But though all sinful actions 
are foreseen, and some of them predicted, they are 
not therefore determined ; their certainty is not the 
result of the divine prescience concerning them, 
but in the order of things precedes it. Were the 
— of God nothing else but the foresight of 

is own decrees and purposes, it would scarcely 
be entitled to the name of foreknowledge. Properly 
speaking, it would be nothing more than his know- 
ing his own mind. And in this view a creature, 
having the capacity to fore-determine its own 
actions, and power to perform its purposes, has, in 
its degree, the same faculty of prescience with the 
Deity. But surely the foreknowledge of God must 
be something more than the foresight of his own 
intentions. It is much more worthy of him to sup- 
pose it to consist in the knowledge of those events 
which are suspended onthe voluntary actions of 
free agents, and which, in every view of it, is an 
attribute peculiar to himself. 

“ The conclusion, that because an action is fore- 
seen, it is determined and necessary, is unwar- 
ranted,. If it is determined, some being or thing 
must have determined it. This must apparently 
either be the creature himself, or some kind of 


fatality, or the Supreme Being. Beside these, it is 
not supposable that any being or thing has deter- 
mined the sinful actions of men. But none of 
these can be thought to have rendered them neces- 
sary. Not mankind themselves, since they are not 
absolute and uncontrolled in what they do, the 
cannot have previously determined an sendeves 
inevitably necessary, all the immoral actions of 
which they are guilty, The supposition, that they 
proceed necessarily from some blind fatality, or 
other nnknown power or cause, has nothing either 
in scripture or in reason to supportit. Such an idea 
is inconsistent with the — ty power, and un- 
controlled will, of the at First Cause. And to 
suppose that the blessed and holy God has decreed 
the sinful actions of men, and rendered them ine- 
vitable, is impious ; contrary to bis word ; and in- 
consistent with the free agency of man, the moral 
overnment of the world, and the judgment of the 
ast day. The conclusion is, that they are not 
necessary, but contingent. Let, then, the thought, 
that because the Deity foresees all the atrocious 
crimes of cruelty, injustice, vivlence, lust, rapine, 
murder, suicide, &c. which are perpetrated in the 
world, he has decreed them, be abborred, 

“ The simple foresight of an action can have no 
influence upon the certainty of it; it would, in this 
respect, be the same, though unforeknown. Fore- 
knowledge stands in the same relation to future 
actions, that after-knowledge does to them which 
are past. The perfect knowledge which a person 
may have of all the events that in any particular 
space of time have happened, has no influence in 
oceasioning them; they are known because they 
have occurred. In a similar manner, supposing 
him to have an acquaintance with the events about 
to take place in any specified period, his perfect 
knowledge of them would have no influence in 
occasioning them; he would know them because 
they were about to be. Nor does it make any 
difference, in this respect, between a creature and 
the Creator. God has the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with all things, whether past, present, or to 
come: but that has no influence in determining 
them.”—pp. 228 to 231. 


It must not, however, be supposed, be- 
cause the specimens we have given wear a 
controversial aspect, that therefore this is 
the prevailing character of Mr. Jarrom’s 
book, for such is by no means the case, 

When polemical subjects are touched, 
they are argued with much acuteness, and 
in an admirable spirit; but elucidation 
soon gives place to practical inference, and 
the reader is urged to make his calling and 
election sure. 

By those who advocate the cause of 
necessity, this book will be condemned as 
heretical, and of highly dangerous tendency, 
while those who embrace the opposite 
hypothesis, will hail it as a valuable acqui- 
sition. . To assume the character of umpire 
between the contending parties, is not our 

rovince, we must therefore leave them to 
cide upon the points at issue. 
Review.—An ition of the Book of 

Psalms, Part I. By the Rev. John 

Morrison, 8vo. pp. 176. Palmer. 

London. 

Tus exposition is plain and practical, 
rendered intelligible to. the most common 
capacity, and is full of admonitions, cau- 
tions, encouragements, and advice, drawn 
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immediately from the passages under con- 
sideration. 

The author’s plan is, to introduce eac’ 
Psalm with a short preface, then to give 
one verse, or sometimes two or three, and 
follow them with an exposition, always 
bearing on experience and practice. At 
the conclusion of each Psalm, he gives, in 
a condensed form, a summary of its. con- 
tents, pointing out its leading topics, and 
directing them to the spiritual benefit of 
his readers. At the foot of the page we 
sometimes have notes, that are more ety- 
mological. and critical in their character, 
but these being rarely extended to any. 
undue length, may be either read or 
passed over, without interfering with the 
regular exposition. 

In addition to the immediate import of 
each Psalm, or passage in it, the author 
has carefully noted such parts as are of a 
prophetic character, and ‘particularly those 
which refer to the gospel dispensation, 
and either predict, or allude to, the Saviour 
of mankind. This application he fre- 
quently gathers from the recognition which 
the passages receive from our Lord and his 
apostles in the New Testament, through- 
out which, the- divine inspiration of the 
Psalms is indisputably 

On points of difficulty which the trans- 
lation of particular passages involves, and 
the obscurities in which others are enve- 
loped, the author gives us the rendering of 
various learned commentators, and also 
their sentiments on the terms, phrases, and 
passages that- seem of dubious import. 
n making this appeal, he, however, ‘has 
not been exclusively guided in his choice 
by any peculiarities in their respective 
creeds; since. men, whose. sentiments 
widely differ from each other, have been 
quoted in his work; and it is worthy of 
remark, that while on most occasions their 
Variations are merely verbal, they in no 
instance render questionable. any doc- 
trine that may be deemed essential to 
salvation. 

To what extent this exposition will be 
carried, we do not know. The Part 
before us ends on the sixteenth Psalm, 
and we understand that a second has 
recently been announced, though it has not 
yet fallen under our inspection. Pre- 
suming however, that the Part before us 
is a fair specimen of the subsequent por- 
tions, we can feel no hesitation in avow- 
ing, that we think very favourably of this 
work, as one that is likely to be useful, 
being always plain, and never losing 
sight of experimental and practical’ god- 
liness, 

111.—voL., x. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. Crispin Anecdotes.’ (Hamilton, 
London,) is an amusing volume, and will 
be found icularly interesting to shoe- 
makers. ho the author is, does not 
appear; but he certainly displays much 
research, in tracing out the antiquity of 
shoes, their varieties, and the different 
materials of which they have been made. 
He also gives the history of the patron 
saints of the cordwainers, the laws which 
have been enacted respecting them, and 
the customs prevailing among the frater- 
nity in various times and places. He also 
gives the names of many shoemakers who 
have distinguished themselves by the pecu- 
liarity of their talents in numerous depart- 
ments, but icularly in the walks of 
science and literature. We have perused 
it with much pleasure, and strongly recom- 
mend -it, the price being only two shillings 
and sixpence, to every one of the gentle 
craft, and to all besides, who think “ there 
is nothing like leather.” 

2. Ezekiel’s Temple, illustrated with 
Plates, by Joseph Isreels, (Carpenter, 
London,) is a thin quarto, which must 
have been got up at a considerable ex- 
pense. In the formation of his plates, 
and adjusting them to the descriptions 
given in the last nine chapters of the book 
of Ezekiel, the author has displayed great 
ingenuity, ‘and evinced, much ience. 
We fear that he will not find many readers 
to follow him in his laborious employment, 
and among these, but few who will under- 
stand what he has written, and even among 
these few, fewer still who will. feel much 
interest in what must have cost the author 
much time and trouble. + 

3. Poems, by F. Edwards, (Wightman 
and Cramp, London,) comprise eight 
articles, of which the first ae longest is 
entitled Friendship. This contains some 
good lines, and some that a little care and 
attention might have made better. From 
a short dedication we learn that the author 
is young. Time and experience. may 
therefore enable him to mount higher on 
Parnassus, than he has ascended on the 
present occasion. This may be reasonably 
expected from the indications of genius 
which his t volume displays. ; 

4. A Father’s Reasons for not Pe 
tizing his Children, by a an of the 
Church o England, (Wightman and 
Cramp, on,) are. embodied in a 
pam containing one hundred and 
twenty-six pages. So much has been said 
on this aquatic subject, that we: feel some 
reluctance in giving to it that importance 
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with which it is generally offered to our 
notice. All allow that it is not essential to 
salvation ; and there is no probability that 
an uniformity of opinion will ever prevail 
on it, among religious professors, The 
pamphlet before us may be characterized 
as sober, argumentative, and rational, The 
author has sup his propositions by a 
copious appeal to scripture, but his anta- 
ists will think that some passages have 
misapplied. His spirit is worthy of 
imitation, and his reasonings must be 
allowed to be respectable, even by those 
who do not think his arguments con- 
clusive, 

5. Memoir of Miss Mary Helen Bing- 
ham, by John Bustard, (Mason, London,) 
is a bi ical sketeh of a young lady 
who died aged seventeen, remarkable for 
piety and a vigorous understanding, These 
two topics furnish nearly all the materials 
of which this volume is composed. Mr. 
Bustard has placed her ‘character in an 
amiable light, bot so far as we can judge 
from her letters, diary, poetical compo, 
sitions, and conversation with her friends, 
the picture is not overcharged. Simpli- 
ity and truth seem to be the prevailing 
characteristics of this book. 

6. Pilgrims of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: a Continuation of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, upon the plan projected by Mr. 
Bunyan, Ivimey, (Simpkin and 
Marshall, London,) looks somewhat like 
an attempt to rival or extend the immortal 
production of Bunyan. If either of these 
was the design of the author, he has most 
completely failed. It contains many ex- 
cellent observations ; but we do not like to 
see works of this kind made a vehicle for 
demi-political opinions, an instrument for 
theological controversy, a theatre on which 
to discuss the principles of toleration, or a 
rostrum on which to exhibit the necessity 
of repealing the corporation and test acts. 

lee Things of God, or Strong 
Meat for Babes, Young Men, and 
Fathers in Christ, by Sir Richard Hill, 
Bart. M, P., By J. Peacock, (Wightman 


and: Cramp, London,) is a specious morsel - 


of antinomianism, dressed up as decently as 
circumstances will allow. We thought 
that this work had jong since been con- 
signed to perpetual silence, 

Among its kindred cobwebs in Duek Lane.” 


It appears, however, to have been found 
out -by a resurrection man, who has 
brought to view “strong meat,” grown 
long buried, aad 
which, from partial decomposition, “in the 
nostril smells horrible.” 


8. The Cook and Housewife’s Manual, 
&c., by Mrs. Margaret Dods, (Whitta- 
ker, London,) is the second edition of a 
work which we reviewed in col. 578, vol. 
viii, now considerably enlarged. It is a 
book, which, containing much useful infor- 
mation in almost every department of the 
culjnary art, no housekeeper, unless other- 
wise provided, should ever be without. 

9. The Little Villager’s Verse Book, &¢. 

the Rev. W. L. Bowles, ( 

don,) is sure to meet with a favourable 
reception from the poetical celebrity of its 
author’s name. In addition to this, it has 
imrinsic merit, and most of the verses are 
worthy of being committed to memory 
by children, for whose use they were 
designed. 

10. The Bath Directory, corrected to 
January, 1826, (Keene, Bath,) though 
local in its character, will be found highly 
servieeable to those who visit that fashion- 
able and elegant city, There ia scarcely 
a question which they “can pro re- 
specting it, to which this book does not 
furnish a satisfactory answer, 

11, The History of Susan Clarke, by 
the Rev. James Jones, (Osborne, Mar- 
gate,) is a suitable present for Sunday 
schools. It gives a pleasing account of 
the life and death of one, who, from a 
ae became a teacher, and died happy 
in 


12. A Key to the Orthographical 
Lessons, and Parsing Exercises, contained 
in Part I. of the Imperial School Gram- 
mar, by George Granville. (Whittaker, 
London,) completes the Imperial School 
Grammar, the former ipet-<f which we 
reviewed in col. 868, vol. ix. It is to be 
regretted that the two parts of this gram. 
mar did not appear together. Without 
the second, the first appears defective; 
and without the first, the second will be 
but scarcely intelligible. United together, 
both deficiency and obscurity are done 
away, and the system appears complete. 
It work which we have 
much interest,,and think, it deserving the 
extensive patronage it has obtained. The 
novelty of the plan will tend to facilitate 
the pupil’s acquirement, and diminish the 
master’s trouble.. We hope Mr. Granville 
will be amply remunerated for this suc- 
cessful effort of his genius. 

13. Notes of a Bookworm, or Selec 
tions from the Portfolio of a Literary 
Gentleman, (Flutter, London,) are deserv- 
ing of more time and attention than we 
ean now devote to the contents of this 
curious production, It is quite miscel- 
laneous, and abounds with historical frag- 
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ments, incidents, anecdotes, and singular 
occurrences. Many proverbial expres- 
sions, and are here 
to their origin. It has the appearance 

a diary, in which a man of talents has 
noted down whatever has struck him as 
remarkable in men and manners, in his 
journey through life. We have 

it with much amusement and gratification. 

14. The Old Irish Knight, a Milesian 
Tale, (Poole and Edwards, London,) is a 
sort of traditionary romance, founded on 
times of old. The tale contains but few 
remarkable incidents, and the manners 
and customs delineated have only a 
remote bearing on those of the present 
time. To those who delight to wander in 
the wild regions of antiquity, among the 
harps, minstrels, and heroes of the fifth 
century, this work will prove a fertile 
source of amusement. 

15. The Astronomical Magazine, (Sher- 
wood and Co., London,) is the first num- 
ber of a periodical work, which professes 
to treat of the above science, It contains 
many useful observations. 

16. On the Extraordinary and Valu- 
able Properties of certain Combinations 
of Chlorine with Soda and Lime, (Scott, 
London,) is a pamphlet, translated from 
the French of M. Labarraque, by James 
Scott, surgeon. It is chemical in its cha- 
racter, but connects the science of analysis 
with that of medicine, on which account it 
is chiefly valuable. It will be found 
useful to the practitioner, and also in pri- 
Slavery Monthly Repor 

17. Anti- lon ter, 
No. 32, & 33, like their predecessors 
which we have frequently noticed, keep 
full in our view the great national curse 
of slavery. It is humanity holding a con- 
test with injustice and avarice. 

18. Original Rhymes, by T.S. Allen, 
(Longman, London,) are employed in this 
little volume on several subjects, of which 
“The Cambrian Excursion”*is the longest. 
These rhymes contain some quaint and 
expressive touches of humour. Clear 
description, delivered in the narrative form, 
is their most distinguishing characteristic. 
There are many notes illustrative of ancient 
customs and traditions, The author has a 
genius that is worth cultivating. 

ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
MARCH, 1828. 

Tue Sun enters the equinoctial sign Aries 
on the 20th, at forty-seven minutes past two 
in the afternoon, when the days and nights 
are of equal length in every part of the 


Earth, and the appearance of nature 
claims the return of mild ethereal spring. 
During the month, the glorious luminary of 
day is observed gradually to attain a greater 
elevation above the horizon, as he again 
visits the northern hemisphere. — His de- 
clination, or distance from the equator, om 
the ist is 7 degrees 28 minutes south; on 
the 20th it changes from south to north; 
and on the 31st is 4 degrees 16 minutes north : 
his semi-diameter on the 1st is 16 minutes, 
9 seconds and 4-tenths, and on the 25th 
16 minutes, 3 seconds and 1-tenth. 

The Earth’s fair attendant arrives at that 

of her orbit, which is exactly opposite 

fhe Sha on the 1st at fifty-two rnlales past 
six in the evening, when she is ‘full. On 
the 9th, at eighteen minutes past five in the 
morning she enters her last quarter; her 
change takes place on the 15th at thirty- 
eight minutes past nine in the evening ; 
enters her first quarter on the 28rd at two 
minutes past ten in the morning ; and on the 
3ist at eighteen minutes past ten in the 
morning, she again shines with a full face on 
the Earth. She is seen near Jupiter on the 
morning of the 6th; on the morning of the 
9th she is noticed above Mars} she 
Mercury on the 16th ; on the ing of the 
18th she is observed under the Beautiful 
planet Venus; and on the 24th she passes 
under the planet Saturn. She arrives at her 
perige int on the 12th, and at her apo-~ 
gean on the 24th. 

Mercury is an evening star, at his greatest 
elongation on the 1st, when he sets at thirteen 
minutes past seven; on the 8th he is sta~ 
tionary ; on the 17th he passes the Sun at 
his inferior conjunction ; and on the 31st is 
again stationary. The most beautiful ob- 
ject in the heavens this month is the brilliant 
planet Venus, which is noticed in the 
western hemisphere, a considerable time 
after sun-set. On the 1st she sets at forty 
minutes past eight, and is observed under 
¢ Piscium; from this star she recedés, and 
directs her course to Z Piscium, to which 
she makes a very near appulse on the 4th: 
after passing this star, her course is’ directed 
between 6 Piscium the fifteenth, and 2’ Pis- 
cium the sixteenth of this constellation ; 


| she then continues her course between 

Aries and Cetus; and is exactly between the ie 

two first stars of these constellations on Pe 

under é Arietis on the 29th, and Z Arietis a 

on the 30th, and directs’ her course wider ae 

the Pleiades. On the 6th she crosses the 

ecliptic in her ascending node, and on the é; 

28th ~ has 9 digits illuminated on the 

| west side, her apparent didmeter being 15 

seeonds. 
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The planet Saturn is observed gradually 
to approach the western hemisphere ; he 
is still seen above é and Z Geminorum, and 
does not remove far from his first position, 
being about 10 minutes to the west of it on 
the 14th, when he is stationary. On the 
15th he commences a direct motion, and 
on the 31st is about 5 minutes to the east of 
his original position. A telescope directed 
to him when the Moon is absent, will dis- 
cover to the observer the small stars between 
6 and Z Geminorum ; two may be observed 
between the planet and 6 Geminorum. 
The nearest to § Geminorum we shall call 
a; that between a and the planet, b; there 
are also three to the south of these, the 
northern of which we shall call c, the 
western d, and the southern e; they may be 
distinguished by the angles they form with 
the planet and each other. On the 1st 
a and c form an angle of about 40 degrees 
with Saturn, the angle which is formed by 
a and d with the planet is about 65 degrees, 
b and ¢ form an angle with a of about 65 
degrees, 6 and d form an angle of about 
55 degrees with a; a and e form a triangle of 
about 105 degrees with b. He sets on the Ist 
at twenty-three minutes past four in the 
morning, aad on the 25th at fifty-five minutes 
past two. 

Jupiicr is near the same spot as last 
month, with a very slow motion towards a 
Libra ; this star he does not reach. The 
eclipses of his satellites occur in the follow- 
ing order. On the 6th at forty-two minutes 
fifty seconds one in the morning, on 
the 13th at thirty-six minutes twenty-four 
seconds past tlifee in the morning, on the 
at ‘fifty-eight minutes twenty-five 
seconds past eleven in the evening, and on 
the 29th at fifty-two minutes nine seconds 
past one in the morning the first satellite 
will enter the shadow of Jupiter; on the 
7th at eleven minutes twenty-five seconds 
past one in the morning, and on the 14th 
at forty-four minutes twenty-nine seconds 
past three in the morning, the second satel- 
lite. will immerge: on the 17th at twenty- 
nine minutes fifty-six seconds past twelve at 
night, the third satellite is eclipsed by the 
shadow of the primary; at thirty-eight 
minutes forty-two seconds past two in the 
morning of the 18th, the satellite will emerge 
from the shadow. Also, on the 25th the 
same satellite immerges at twenty-seven 
minutes thirty-four seconds past four in the 
morning. 

Mars is still pursuing his course through 
the constellation Scorpio: he rises on the 
ist at fifty-four minutes past one in the 
morning, and on the 25th at twenty-seven 
minutes past one. He is at first observed 


above and to the east of Antares, directing 
his course under hiuchui, which he 
on the 12th, after which he directs 


is course to » Sagittarii, but does not reach 
it; he finishes his course near the western 
margin of the Milky Way. The Georgian 
ag is still under the two first of the 
oat. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
DURING THE YEAR 1827. 


JANUARY. 

1. The King of France sends to the chambers 
a a of a law for the suppression of the slave 
trade. 

4. The pulling down of Carlton Palace com- 
menced. 

4. The Duke of York expired at twenty minutes 
past nine o’clock this evening. 

The net produce of the revenue for the year 
ended this day was £46,650,672; for the quarter 
ended this day £12,624,085. 

11. The general mourning for the late Duke of 
York commenced. 

18. The ceremony of lying in state of the late 
Duke of York, at St. James’s Palace, commences. 

The accounts from Portugal continue to be of 
an unsatisfactory nature 

19, The Weather about this time is very tem- 
pestuous. 

— The funeral of the Duke of York takes 
place. 

The winter has set in with unparelleled severity. 

22. The Duke of Wellington is appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. 

24. The King leaves Windsor for Brighton. 

Tbe depth of snow on the ground in Sussex is 
greater than has been known for several years. 

FEBRUARY. 

1, The Dukes of Sussex and. Montrose, Mr. 
Canning, and Mr. Huskisson, are confined by 
severe illness, contracted in attending the funeral 
of the Duke of York. 

5. The Duke of Wellington is appointed con- 
stable of the Tower. 

7. Dr. Pelham, the Bishop of Lincoln, died of a 
cold caught at the Duke of York’s funeral. 

8. Parliament meets. 

The estimates for the year amount to £6,125,850. 

15. On the motion of Mr, W. Horton, a commit- 
tee on emigration is appointed by the House of 
Commons. 

The shock of an earthquake is felt in Wales. 

16. In pursuance of his Majesty’s message, a 
resolution for granting £9000 a year additional to 
the Duke of Clarence, was agreed to in the House 
of Commons. 

No less than one hundred and one persons are 
confined in the House of Correction, Devizes, for 
offences against the game laws. 

17. Lord Liverpool was attacked this morning 
by a stroke of apoplexy, from the effects of which he 
has not since r¢ covered. 

22. Mr. Pes! obtains leave to bring in a bill for 
amending the criminal laws. 

27. The subjects of the Game laws and Chancery 
practices are di d in parli t 

MARCH. 

1. Mr. Canning brings forward his resolutions 
respecting the corn laws, 

5. Sir F. Burdett brings the subject of the 
Catholic claims before the House of Commons. 

6. After a stormy debate, the Catholie question , 
is lost by a majority of four. 

8. The corn laws are discussed in the House of 
Commons. 

9. The same subject is discussed again. 

Majority and minority on the Catholie question 
published. 

12. A discussion takes place in the House of 
Commons on military flogging. 
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22. Mr. Hume brings the subject of the mutiny 
at Barrackpore in the House of Commons. 

2%. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, William Wake- 
field, and Frances Wakefield, are tried and found 
guilty at Lancaster, for the felonious abduction of 
Miss Turner. 

25. The ship Hecla, with Captain Parry on 
board, sailed from Deptford on the northern ex- 
pedition. 

29. Mr. Brownlow brings the subject of Orange 
processions in Ireland before the House of Com- 


mons. 

30. A bill to prevent the use of spring guns passes 

the House of Commons. : 
APRIL. 

3. The report of the committee on the Arigna 
scheme is laid before the House of Commons. 

&. The net produce of the quarter's revenue 
ended this day is £9,360,320. 

9. The affairs of the Cornwall and Devonsfire 
Mining Company are brought before the House. 

10. Mr. Canning is appointed first lord of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Hume obtains leave to bring in a bill to 
abolish imprisonment for debt on mesne process. 

The affairs of the County Fire Office are discus- 
sed in the House of Commons, 

11. The Duke of Wellington sends in his resigna- 
tion to the King. 

12. Six other members of the cabinet send in 
their resignations to the King. 

Both Houses of Pailiament adjourn for the 
Easter recess, 

18. The Duke of Clarence is appointed lord high 
admiral of the United Kingdom. 

19. The religious discussions hetween the Rey. 
Messrs. Pope and Maguire commenced in Dublin. 

23. Sir J. Copley is created Lord Lyndhurst, 
and appointed lord chancellor. 

24. Mr. F. Robinson, Mr, Plunkett, and Sir C. 
Abbott, are created peers, by the severai titles 
of Lord Goderich, Lord Plunkett, and Lord Ten- 
terden. 

Mr. Canning is appointed chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

29. The King presents Lord Elon with a silver 
gilt cup on his retirement from office. 

30. The King of France dishbands the National 


Guard. 
MAY. 


1. The Honse of Commons resumes its sittings. 

2. The House of Lords meet. 

7. The state of the shipping interest is discussed 
in the House of Commons. 

The weather about this tine is very severe for 
the season of the year. 

10. A barbarous murder is committed by a man 
— Sheen, on his own infant, by cutting off its 
nea 

14. The Lord High Admiral commences his visi- 
tation of the various naval depots. 

Edward Gibbon Waketield and William Wake- 
field are brought up for judgment, and are sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment, the one in 
Newgate, the other in Lancaster gaol. 

* 17. Mr. Tierney is appointed master of the 
Mint. ‘ 

18. The subject of bribery at the Penryn election 
is brought before the House of Commons. 

An alarming accident occurs at the Thames 
tunnel, Rotherhithe. 

21. Mr. Canning is called to the bench of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

25. A discussion on the corn laws takes place 
in the House of Lords. 

28. Sixty-seven bills receive the Royal assent. 

A vote passes the House of Commons for taking 
the elective franchise from Peniyn. 

30. A bill for annulling the marriage of Wake- 
field with Miss ‘Turner was read a second time 
inthe House of Lords, previous to which Wake- 
field appeared at their Lordships’ bar, and Miss 
‘Turner was examined. 

JUNE. 

1. Mr. Canning, as chancellor of the Exchequer, 
brings forward the budget in the House of Com- 
mons, 


The corn laws are again discussed in the Lords. 

Mr. Brougham is made a King’s counsel. 

The Duke of Wellington moves an amendment 
to the corn bill, which being agreed to, the purpose 
of the bill is annulled. 

5. The Queen of Wirtemberg arrives in England. 

14. A debate takes place in the House of Com- 
mons on the state of public distress, 

15. Fifty-six public and private bills received 
the Royal assent. 

16. The nuptials of the Duke of St. Albans and 
Mrs. Coutts are celebrated. 

18, The corn laws are discussed in the House of 
Commons. 

21. The subject of naval promotions is brought 
before the House of Commons. 

Forty-seven public and private bills receive the 
Royal assent, completing the number of 170 bills 
for this session, which bave been passed into laws. 

23. The Horticultural Society heid their public 
breakfast. 

25. The House of Lords is occupied in discus- 
sing the warehouse corn bill. 

26. The Unitarians’ marriage bill is carried in 
the Lords, 

The case of the slave woman, Grace, is discussed 
before the Admiralty Court. 

29. The case of Lord Charles Somerset is 
brought before the oor of Commons. 


1. Parliament is prorogued by proclamation. 

3. The murder of the Rey, Mr. Waterhouse, of 
Huntingdon, takes place. 

5. The Bank of England resolve upon discount- 
ing bills at 4 per cent. 

13. The trial of Sheen the murderer, takes place 
at the Old Bailey, who strangely escapes all pu- 
nishment for his crime, through a misnomer. 

The Russian fleet, bound for the Mediterranean, 
arrives in Portsmouth harbour. 

16. The Marquis of Lansdown is sworn in as 
secretary for the Home Department. 

31. Slade is tried for, and found guilty of, the 
murder of Mr. Waterhouse. 

AUGUST. 

8. Mr. Canning expires at ten minutes before. 
four o’clock this morning. 

The Russian squadron arrives at Spithead. 

11. Lord Goderich is appointed premier. 

16. The funeral of Mr. Canning takes place. 

17. His Majesty holds a Court, at which the 
Duke of Portland is declared Lgpresident of the 
Council. 

The Duke of Wellington accepts again the com- 
mandership of the army. 

22. The crops of barleyare generally very abund- 
ant ; those of wheat have suffered. 

31. The Vauxhall! Gardens close for the season. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3. His Majesty holds a Court at Windsor, when 
Mr. Huskisson is appointed secretary of state for 
the Colonial Department, and Mr. Herries chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

9. Snow is observed to fall at Newcastle-on- 


Tyne. 

21. The Royal George, of 120 guns, is launched at 
Chatham. 

Admiral de Rigny arrives off the port of Na- 
varin, 

26. The Aurora Borealis is visible in London 
with peculiar brilliancy. 

20. Captain Parry arrives in London from his 
unsuccessful expedition to the North Pole, 

6. The Hammersmith suspension bridge was 
thrown open this morning at six o’clock, At the 
electiun for four toll-takers, there were 400 can- 
didates. 

The King begins to travel without any military 
escort. 

7. Sagies and potatoes are sold at a shilling a 
bushel. 

9. The Queen of Wirtemberg takes her depar- 
ture from England. 

10. At a Court of East India Proprietors, a re- 
solution of the directors is contirmed, granting 
£20,000 to the Marquis of Hastings. 
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A considerable storm of thunder and lightning 
took place this morning. 

Anglo-Mexican shares are at 60 discount, and 
Dei Monte at par. 

The revenue accounts are, for the first time, 
made up to the 10th of the month, instead of the 
5th. The amount of the quarter's revenue ended 
this day is £11 ,697,916. 

11, Three cases of death by boxing take place 
about this time. 

16. About this time the winding up of many of 
the nefarious bubbles takes place, to the ruin of 
hundreds. 

20. The naval action of Navarin is fought. 

22. The late Mr. Canning’s house, in Brighton, 
is sold by auction. 

2%. The trial of the brutal Contrefatto takes 
place in Paris. 

The Rev. Robert Taylor is tried and found 
guilty of blasphemy in the Court of King’s Bench. 

25. The Stock Exchange speculators begin to 
look at the Turkish affair very seriously. 

27. The Duke of Clarence presents the Ports- 
mouth division of Royal Marines with their colours. 

The Lendon University proceeds ae the 
workmen are more than kalf on the principal story. 

Sir Anthony Hart is appointed chancellor of Ire- 
land, and Mr. Shadwell vice-chancellor of England. 

NOVEMBER. 

1. The trial of an action for libel, Barber Beau- 
mont v. the “ Morning Herald” takes place, when 
the jury gave a shilling damages. 

6. Lord Stowell gives judgment in the case of 
the slave Grace. 

The number of notices of persons desiring to 
practise as attorneys in the Court of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas this term, is 197. 

9 Lord Mayor's day is celebrated in the usual 
style, but the feast in the Guildhall is interrupted 
by the fall of some of the temporary works erected 
for the eccasion. 

It appears that there are not assets to meet one 
shilling of the simple contract debts of the late 
Dake of York. 

* 10. The value of Bank notes in circulation under 
five pounds is only £450,000. 

15. Ata meeting, at quarter sessions, of Middle- 
sex magistrates, a resolution is agreed to for the 
erection of an asylum for pauper lunatics in that 
county. 

Dr. ‘Tomline, bishop of Winchester, dies, worth 
half a million sterling. 

18. The pulling down of Kew Palace, which cost 
half a million to build, and £500 a year to keep in 
repair, is now rapidly going on. 

2. Warwick mail is robbed of twenty thou- 
sand pounds in country bank notes. 

22. The thermometer this night in the west end 


of the town is 9 degrees below the freezing point. 
23. The removal of Sir Wm. A’Court from Lis- 
bon, and the appointment of Mr. Lamb as his suc- 


cessor, are announced. 
30. Mr. Davies Gilbert is elected 
the Royal Society, in the room of 


Davy, 
DECEMBER. 

7. The Bank of Lisbon stops payment. 

8. The progress of the Russians in Persia begins 
te excite some alarm. 

The prospect of a war with Turkey begins to 
assume a more decided character. 

10. The correspondence between the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of Norwich excites 
much conversation at this period. 

The officers connected with sta dnties be- 
come excessively vigilant about this time, 

13. Parliament is appointed by proclamation to 
meet on the 22d of January. 

18, A Common Council ts holden in the city of 
London, to consider the abuses of the Seconda 


ident of 
r Humphry 


Thirteen new baronets are created. 

20. The bakers of the metropolis‘ enter into a 
resolution to discontinue the practice of giving 
Christmas boxes, 

A meeting is held at Stockwell respecting the 
proposed enclosure of Clapham common, 


21. The election of Common Councilmen for the 
city of London takes place. 

22. ‘The Marquis Wellesley leaves Ireland. 

24. Despatches are received from Mr. Stratford 
Canning down te the 28th ult. 

The Catholic Bishop of Ossory, in Ireland, dies, 
worth sixpenee. 

23. Sir Frederick Lamb is appointed ambassador 
at Portugal, Sir W. A’Court ambassador at Rus- 
sia, and Sir B. Taylor-envoy at Prussia. 

30. The Infant Don Miguel, of Portugal, arrives 
in London, 


GLEANINGS. 


Religion.—The following estimate appears ina 
work (said to be compiled from official documents) 
which has been recently published in France, on 
the subject of the religious persuasions of the 
— of Europe :— 

ngland and Wales, 6,000,000 Church ofEngland 
6,000,000 Dissenters, 
1,500,000 Presbyterians. 

500,000 Other Sects. 

500,000 Church of England 

5,500,000 Catholics. 
800,000 Presbyterians, 

300,000 Methodists, &c, 
Spain, 11,660,000 Catholics, 
Portugal, 3,173,300 Catholics. 
Austria, .......,..-. 14,000,000 Catholics. 

2,000,000 Protestants. 
4,200,000 
GreekCalvinists, 

3,646,000 { Lutherans, &c. 
6.700,000 Catholics. 
6,750,008 Protestants. 
3,500,000 Catholics. 
1,500,000 Protestants. 
Prussia, 6,000,000 Lutherans. 
4,500,000 Catholics, 
1,000,000 Calvinists, &c. 
1,167,000 Calvinists, 

580,000 Catholics. 


Germanic Confede- 
PALIOR, 
Low Counties,..... 


Switzerland ,....... 


Sweden & Norway, 3,550,000 Lutherans. 
Denmark,........-- 1,700,000 Lutherans. 
Italy, 20,210,000 Catholics, 
France,.........-.- 30,855,428 Catholics. 
659,000 Calvinists. 
280,000 Lutherans. 
51,000 Jews. 
Russia in Earope,.. 39,000,000 Ca- 
_ 8,000,000 Catholics. 
2,500,000 Protestants. 
1,804,000 Mahometans. 
Turkey in Europe,.. 7,500,000 Mahometans. 
2,500,000 Christians. 


Converts to Popery in New South Wales.—It 
appeared from areport published in Jane, 1827, 
that no less than two hundred prisoners of the 
crown had become converts to the Roman Catholic 
church within the last six months. On inquir 
into the cause of this sudden change, it was found, 
that while under Protestant discipline, these rene- 

ades were compelled to attend church twice every 
Senter: the Catholics required their attendance 
only once! Such a powerful argument may go far 
to convert all the miscreants Great Britain can 
send to the colony. 

Religion of Confuctus,—which he taught 600 
years before the common era :—“ Rule a state as 
you rule a family ; a man cannot govern a family 
well, without giving a good example.—Virtue 
should be common to the labourer and the monarch. 
—Be active in eee | crimes, that you may 
lessen the trouble of punishing them.—Under the 
good kings Yoo and Xu, the Chinese were good ; 
and under the bad kings Chie and Chu, they were 
wicked.—Do to another as to thyself.—Love man- 
kind in general, but cherish those who are good.— 
Forget injuries, but never benefits.—I have seen 
men incapable of the sciences, but never any inca- 

ble of virtne.”—Let us acknowledge, that no 

egislation ever announced to the world more 
useful truths.— Philosophical Dictionary. 
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New Zealand Missionaries.—(From the Sydney 
Gazette, Aug. 3, 1827.)—By a letter received from 
Captain Clarke, at Hakianga, who is superintend- 
ant of the commercial establishment of Messrs. 
Raine, Ramsay, and Brown, in New Zealand, we 
are happy to learn, that adZ the Church Missiona- 
ries were wella few days prior to the — of the 
Madeira ket. Appearances generally wore a 
more at ony aspect than when the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries sailed in January last. Hongi, or Shun- 
ghee, was not dead, as every one had anticipated, 
nor was he likely to die. The war party, which 
was on the eve of sailing for the river Thames 
when the Sisters left, had returned. The Church 
Missionary Society’s schooner, Herald, may shortly 
be expected inthe colony. Her detention at New 
Zealand, which had occasioned some degree of 
anxiety in the minds of the Missionaries’ friends, 
was owing to her undergoing necessary repairs. 
The Rev. Henry Williams and Mr. Richard Davis, 
are expected to visit the colony. 

The Papal Benediction in Rome.—* It is impos- 
sible to describe the scene which presented itself 
before me; and were it otherwise, imagination is 
incapable of conceiving so sublime a spectacle. 
The inhabitants of the whole earth seemed assem- 
bled in one vast multitude; while the murmur of 
innumerable tongues, in different languages, 
ascended like the roaring of theocean. Confusion 
could scarcely be greater in the plains of Shinar, 
when the descendants of Noah fied from the su- 
perstructure of their ignorance and folly. As far 
as the eye could reach, the tops of all the houses 
in Rome were laden with spectators. A single 
square, in the spacious area below, was preserved 
from the multitude, by the whole body of the 
Pope’s military, who formed themselves into a quad- 
rangle. Every other spot was occupied; and so 
closely were the people united, that their heads in 
motion resembled the waves of the sea. The 
variety of colours blended together, and glittering 
in the sun, produced an effect of equal novelty and 
splendour. It surpassed all that 1 had ever seen 
or imagined ; nor do I believe any country upon 
the globe ever produced its parsllel.—While I 
was occupied in the contemplation of this amazing 
spectacle, a loud flourish of trumpets, from the 
two opposite sides of the area, announced the 
approach of cavalry. First entered the nobles, 
in habits of green and gold, mounted upon sump- 
tuous chargers, who came prancing into the centre 
of the military quadrangle. Other troops followed ; 
and the whole corps saluting the baleony over the 
grand portals of St. Peter’s, from which his Holi- 
ness was to appear, arranged themselves in order. 
—At this instant a bell tolled ; and throughout the 
whole of that vast multitude, such a silence pre- 
vailed, as one would have thought impossible to 
be produced without a miracle. Every tongue was 
still, and every eye directed towards the balcony. 
Suddenly the majestic and venerable figure of the 
Pope, standing erect upon a lofty and self-moving 
throne, appeared through clouds of incense barning 
around him, As he advanced, his form became 
more and more distinct. All behind was darkness 
and mystery. The most costly robes decorated 
his body; a gorgeous tiara glittered on kis brow ; 
while enormous plumes were seen waving on 
sides of the throne, As he approached the light, 
with elevated trout, and uplifted hands, she called 
aloud on the Almighty. Instantly the bareheaded 
multitude fell prostrate. Thousands and tens of 
thousands knelt before him. ‘The military, with a 
erash, grounded their arms; and every soldier was 
seen with bis face to the earth. A voice, which 
penetrated the remotest corner of the area, then 
pronounced the benediction. Extending his arms, 
and waving them over the people, he implored a 
blessing upon all the nations of the earth. Imme- 
diately the cannons reared—trumpets screamed— 
music played—all the bells in Rome sounded—the 
guns from St. Angelo poured forth their thunder ; 
more distant artillery repeated the signal ; and the 
intelligence became conveyed from fortress to for- 
cael throughout the remotest provinces of the 

re. 


Sunday School Union.—We learn that the pa- 
trons of this institution, wishing to increase 
number of Sunday sch » bave engaged the ser- 
vices of Mr. Joseph Reed Wilson, formerly secre- 
tary of the Newcastle Union, to devote his whole 
time to these important objects ; and that donations 
and subscriptions for this specific pur;ose will be 
thankfully received at the depository of the Sunday 
School Union, No. 5, Paternoster-row. 

Fecundity.—It is asserted by naturalists, that 
the herring, if suffered to multiply unmolested, 
and its offspring to remain undiminished for only 
26 years, the whole would be many times greater 
than the bulk of the earth; and that a single 
cod-fish will produce, at one time, if they escape 
depredatiou, a number equal to the whole popula- 
tion of England, 

Harem of the Mogul.—As the climate obliges 
the ladies of the. harem to wear only very light 
dresses, there are some manufactured of silk, of so 
fine a texture, that the whole dress does not weigh 
more than an ounce! They repose in these dresses, 
which they change in the morning, casting aside the 
former as of no farther use. Every day they 
assume a dress of a different colour. They are 
adorned besides with an immense quantity of jew- 
els ; the collar of their robe is bordered with two 
bands of diamonds enchased in the centre of 
two rows of pearls, crossing upon the stomach. 
Their ear-rings and bracelets are of ———s 
beauty. Their fingers, and also their toes, whic’ 
are bare, (the feet being covered with sandals 
only,) are ornamented equally with the most beau- 
tiful rings. All the wives of the Mogul, and all the 
prineesses his daughters, carry on the thumb of 
the right hand, in the form of a ring, a. small 
ing-glass bordered with pearls. They cast their 
eyes incessantly upon this mirror: it is with them 
the occupation every moment. Their most 
becoming ornament is a golden girdle of) the 
breadth of two fingers, enriched with jewels. 
Mantles of the same metal are suspe to i, 
sown with diamonds, whose points are terminat 
by knots of pearls. What is very surprising is, 
that each of these ladies hae a change of six 
or eight sets of these pearls,—Catrous’ Mogul 

asty. 

Age of a Mummy. the bandages of 
the Egyptian mummy presented to the Philose 
cal Hall in Leeds, by the late John Blayds, 5 
a small piece of red jeatber has been lately found, 
stamped with hieroglyphic characters, which deters 
mine the date of this interesting monument of 
antiquity. They are the Royal Legend of Res 
meses V. the Amenophis-Menophis of the Greek 
writers, the father of the great Sesostris,and the 
last monarch of Manetho’s 18th dynasty of the 
kings of Egypt. He ascended the throne of the 
Pharaohs in the year 1493, B.C, The individual; 
therefore, whose remains are still in so perfect a 
state of preservation, was the contemporary of 
Moses, and officiated as incense-bearer and scribe 
to the shrine of the god Mandou, at Thebes, in 
Upper Egypt, more than 3,300 years a, 

Lines discovered written on the jury-bow, ab 
the Bridgewater sessions 

This box contains a man of wit, 

A man of sense, a man not fit, 

A man of strength, aman of placey ‘ 

A man quite void of every grace ; 

A man of rank, a man of none, ’ 

A man who wou'd rather be at home, 

A man of juck, a man of taste, 

A man who would his country waste, 

These men, when sworn, a jury make, 
To clear up many a mistake, 
ditious Printing.—About fourteen years 

ago, the “Times” paper began to be printed by 
steam, froma machine, the invention of Mr. Koenig 
a Saxon, which threw off about eleven hundred 
sheets per hour. Some improvements were after- 
wards made, which greatly facilitated the work. 
Lately, through the persevering ingenuity of Mr. 
Applegath, the number has been increased to four 
thousand sheets per hour, or nearly seventy sheets 
every minute.—Who shall set 8 to the efforts 
of human ingenuity ? 
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Literary Notices. 


Death of Mrs. Smith.—The persecution, and 
consequent death, of Mr. John Sinith in Demerara, 
is well known to all our readers;-and his treat- 
ment will be handed to posterity, to the dishonour 
and infamy of the colony. Mrs. Smith returned a 
widow, in an emaciated state of health. For some 
time she seemed to recover, but a decline followed. 
In January last she visited Rye,-and from. that 
place departed this life, in triumphant hope, on 
the 10th of February, to join ber husband’s spirit 
in the abodes of bliss. 


Riterary Notices. 


Longinus ; a Tragedy, in five acts, and other 
Poems. By Jacob Jones, Esq. of the Inver Temple. 

Christian Baptism, as delineated in the sacred 
Scriptures ; with Remarks on a Tract, which re- 
presents the sprinkling of infants as Christian 
baptism. By J. G. Pike. 

“Cantionery Observations against the unscriptu- 
ral and pernicious Doctrine of Baptismal Regene- 
ration. By John Craps. 12mo. 

A Fatber’s Reasons for not Baptizing his Chil- 
dren; with some remarks on the subject of Bap- 
tism, as affecting the future prospects of the 
Church. By a Lay Member of the Church of 
England. 

Mechanical Problems, adapted to the course of 
reading pursued in the University of Cambridge ; 
collected and arranged for the use of Students, 

Robson's Picturesque Views of all the English 
Cities, consisting of 32 Engravings, | eminent 
Artists. Medium 4to. four guineas, and imperial 
4to. proofs, 81. : 

Architectural Illustrations of the Public Buildings 
of London, with historical and descriptive accounts 
of each subject. Edited, and the greater part writ- 
ten, by J. Britton, F.S.A. The Set, containing 144 
Engravings, mostly in outline, by Le Keux, Roffe, 
Gladwin, &c. from drawings by A. Pugin, archi- 
tect. 2vols. Medium 8vo.5gs. Imperial 8vo. 8gs, 
and proofs on India paper, 4to. I4gs. . 

A Catechism of Criticism, comprising, in the 
form of question and answer, observations on the 
works of the most celebrated Authors in ancient 
and modern Literature. 

The Bible the Standard of Taste ; a short Intro- 
duction to Critical Knowledge ; illustrated by pas- 
sages extracted from the Bible itself. 

amily Prayers, composed expressly for the 
use of Christians of every religious d ination 
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Short Sermons on Important Subjects. By J. 
Edmonson, A.M. . 

Continuation of Milner’s Church History. By 
John Scott, M.A. Vol. II. Part 1. , 

The Process of Historical Proof exemplified and 
explained. By Isaac Taylor. 

Scripture Natural History. By Wm. Carpenter. 
e2i0n the Use and Abase of Endowments. By 
fhomas Chalmers, D.D, 
~~ The Domestic Guide ‘at the Footstool of Mercy ; 

being a course of Morning and Evening and occa- 
sional Prayers. By Charles Williams. 

The Pean of Oxford, a Poem, and a Reply to 
the Charges adduced against the University, iu the 
recent Nos. of the Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews. By W. C. "Townsend, B.A. 

The Morning and Eyening Sacrifice ; or Prayers 
for Private Persons and Families. Fifth edit, . 

A Version of The Messiah; a sacred oratorio. 
By James Usher. 

Goldsmith’s Abridgment of the History of Eng- 
land, with a Continuation. By R. Simpson 8th ed. 

Goldswnith’s Abridgment of the History of Rome. 
By Robert Simpson. 

The Spirit and Manners of the Age. Vol. 1V. 
Also, No. I. of Do. for 1828. 

The Nineteenth Number of Leybourn’s Mathe- 
matical Repository, containing, 1. Twenty mathe- 
matical .questions and their answers, (selected 
from an extensive correspondence). 2. Hore 
Arimethice, by Mr. Horner. 3. On Porisms, by 
Mr. Galloway. 4. On Central Forces, by the Rey, 
Mr. Bromhead. 5. On Equations, by the Rev. 
Mr.. Hawkes. 6. On Attraction, by Ch. Fred. 
Gauss. 7. Solution of acurious ‘problem, by Mr. 
Lechmutz. 8» Cambridge problems, 1821--1826. 
‘Together with twenty questions, to be answere” © 
a future number. 


In the Press. 


To be published early in April,—Journal of a 
Voyage to and a Residence inthe Sandwich Islands, 
during the years 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825. By 
C. S. Stewart, late American Missionary at the 
Sandwich Islands ; with an Introduction, and occa- 
sional Notes, by W. Ellis. 

The Rector of Overton, a Novel, in 3 vols. 

In two volumes octavo, Researches in South 
Atrice. By the Rev. John Philip, D.D. 

Early in March will be ready, “ Plain Advice to 
Landlords and Tenants, Lodging-house Keepers 
and Lodgers, with a Summary of the Law of Dis- 
tress, &c.” Bythe Author of “ Plain Instructions 
for E 3s and Administrators.” 


The Pretty Portress of Windsor Lodge ; or, Filial 
Affection rewarded, in the instance of a Royal Pro- 
tegee. A Moral Tale. 

The Balance of Criminality ; or, Mental Error 
compared with Immoral Conduct: addressed to 
young Doubters. 
Ongar. 

Little Frank, the Irish Boy. By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. 2nd edit. 18mo. 

A Widowed Missionary Journal. By Keturah 
Jeffreys. 12mo. 

Petit Dictionnaire des Difficultes de la Langue 
Francaise. Par H. Cornillon. 


The eT of a Future State. By Tho- |, 


mas Dic 
Ruddiman’s Rudiment of the Latin Language. 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments ofthe Greek Language. 
A Help to Self-Examination. 
Hiero Mastix, a satire occasioned by the Apo- 
controversy. 
iscourses in Vindication of the Christian Faith, 
and on the Responsibility of Man for his Belief. 
By Isaac Barrow, D.D. With a preliminary Essay 
by the Rev, Alex. Keith. 
By the Rey. 


Short and Familiar Sermons. 
Thos. Seard, B.A. 

A concise System of Self-Government in the 
great affairs of Life and Godliness. By J. Edmon- 
son, A.M. 


By the Rey. Isaac Taylor, of 


Publishing by subscription, a Volume of Ser- 
mons, intended to be read in villages or families. 
By W. Garthwaite, Wattisfield. 

The Head-Piece; or, Phrenology opposed to 
Revelation. By James the Less. Also, a Helmet 
for the Head-Piece ; or, Phrenology incompatible 
with Reason, by Daniel the Seer, in one vol. 12mo. 

Beauties of Moral and Religious Sentiment: 
consisting of selections from the most eo 
Authors, with many original pieces. By R. Bond, 
Watehet Academy, Somersetshire. 

A fourth edition, in 18mo. of the Rev. John 
Thorntoy’s Fruits of the Spirit. 

Elemerts of Arithmetic for Children, on an 
entife Hew plan. By Ingram Cobbin, A.M. Se- 
coud edition. 

‘Elenients of Grammar for Children. By Ingram 
Cobbin, A.M. Seventh ediitien. 

Christian Experience; or, a Guide to the Per- 
plexed. By Robert Philip. 

Athird edition of Christian Fellowship; or, the 
Church Member’s Guide. By Rev. J, A. James. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse, or Revelation of 
St. John ; to which is prefixed, A Concise View of 
the Evidence for its Authenticity and Divine In- 
spiratiog? together with a Vindication of it from 
the Objections of the late Professor J. D. Michae- 
lis. Chappel Woodhouse, D.D. Dean of 
Lichfiel aud Coventry. One vol. 8vo. 
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